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THE SO-CALLED ANONYMOUS OR EARLIEST LIFE 
OF MILTON 


By Auten R. Benuam 


Miss Helen Darbishire has done a great service to Milton 
students by publishing in The Early Lives of Milton * the notes 
by Aubrey and Richardson and the biographies by Wood, Ed- 
ward Phillips, John Toland and a hitherto anonymous writer. 

This latter Miss Darbishire identifies on ground of hand- 
writing and spelling with John Phillips, nephew of Milton and 
younger brother of Edward Phillips. I am myself not quite 
convinced that Miss Darbishire has made her case; * but I am 
not concerned in this paper with the question of the authorship 
of this anonymous life of Milton. What I am interested in is 
the relation of this document to the biography of Milton pub- 
lished by Anthony 4 Wood in his Fasti Oxonienses (1691). I 
argue that the traditional view that Wood used the anonymous 
life * as a source is not so obvious as has been assumed. 

X was discovered in 1889 by Dr. Andrew Clark and first 
edited by Dr. E. S. Parsons in the English Historical Review * 
and reprinted in Colorado College Studies.’ The editor in his 
brief introduction to the document describes it, comments on 


+ Constable & Co., London, 1932. Miss Darbishire’s book is hereafter referred to 
as D. 

? Dr. E. S. Parsons, first editor of the anonymous life (see post) is also not con- 
vinced by Miss Darbishire’s argument. See PMLA 50 (1935) . 1057-64. 

® Hereafter referred to as X. *Vol. 17 (Jan. 1902), 95-110. 

5 Vol. 10 (March, 1903). Since its first appearance in print in 1902 X has been 
styled “The Earliest Life of Milton,” though Prof. C. G. Osgood in a review 
thereof in JEGP 6 (1906-7) . 133-139, demurred at this. 
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the handwriting, and holds that it was written sometime be- 
tween the date of Milton’s death (1674) and the date of 
Wood’s Fasti Oxonienses. Dr. Parsons speculates on the au- 
thorship of X, and is the first to note the striking similarities 
between it and Wood’s Life of Milton and concludes that X 
was source of forty-five per cent of the material in the latter. 
Dr. Parsons also holds that a comparison of X and Wood 
affords evidence of Wood’s methods of composition and editing. 
The fact of the correspondences of X and Wood and the fact 
that X was found in a collection of Wood’s papers in the 
Bodleian Library are the basis of the traditional view of the 


relation of X to Wood, the view that I question.® 

That there is a striking similarity between X and Wood is 
best seen from samples and I include a few for this purpose as 
follows. These are all quoted from Miss Darbishire’s text: 


X: Before his leaving Naples 
hee return’d the Marquis an ack- 
nowledgment of his great favors 
in an elegant Copy of Verses en- 
titlid Mansus, weh is extant 
amongst his other latin Poems. 
(D, p. 21.) 


X: But shee, that was very 
Yong, & had bin bred in a family 
of plenty and freedom, beeing 
not well pleas’d with his re- 
serv’'d manner of life, within a 
few days left him, and went back 
into the Country with her 
Mother: Nor though hee sent 
severall pressing invitations 
could hee prevay! wth her to re- 
turn, till about foure yeers after, 
when Oxford was surrender’d 
(the nighness of her Fathers 
house to that garrison having 
for the most part of the mean 
time hindred any communica- 





Wood: Before he left Naples 
he return’d the Marquess an 
acknowledgment of his great 
favours in an elegant copy of 
verses entit. Manus, which is 
among the Latin poems. (D, p. 
38.) 


Wood: But she, who was very 
young, and had been bred in 
a family of plenty and free- 
dom, being not well pleas’d with 
her Husband’s retired manner of 
life, did shortly after leave him 
and went back to the Country 
with her Mother. Whereupon, 
tho he sent divers pressing in- 
vitations, yet he could not pre- 
vail with her to come back, till 
about 4 years after, when the 
Garrison of Oxon was _ surren- 
dered (the nighness of her 
Father’s house to which having 
for the most part of the mean 








®° This paragraph is my summary of Dr. E. S. Parsons’ introduction in Colorado 
Studies 10. 1-2, 4. John W. Good in his Studies in the Milton Tradition, University 
of Illinois Bulletin 13 (1935) .118, accepts Dr. Parsons’ conclusion that X is “ The 
Earliest ” life of Milton and that possibly Dr. Nathan Paget, Milton’s personal 
physician, is its author. Miss Darbishire accepts the traditional view and reprints X; 
it occupies pp. 17-35 of her text. 
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tion between them), shee of her 
own accord came, & submitted to 
him: pleading that her Mother 
had bin the inciter of her to that 
frowardness. (P. 22.) 


X: The assembly of Divines 
then sitting at westminster, 
though formerly obliged by his 
learned Pen in the defense of 
Smectymnyus, and other thir 
controversies with the Bishops, 
now impatient of having the 
Clergies Jurisdiction, as they 
reckon’d it, invaded, instead of 
answering, or disproving what 
those books had asserted, caus’d 
him to be summon’d for them 
before the Lords: But that 
house, whether approving the 
Doctrin, or not favoring his Ac- 
cusers, soon dismiss’d him. (P. 
24.) 


X: In it hee prescrib’d an 
easy and delightful method for 
training up Gentry in such a 
manner to all sorts of Literature, 
as that they might at the same 
time by like degrees advance in 
Virtue and Abilities to serve 
their Country, subjoyning direc- 
tions for their attayning other 
necessary, or Ornamental ac- 
complishments: And it seem’d 
hee design’d in some measure to 
put this in practice. (Ibid.) 


X: Hee was of a moderate 
Stature, and well proportion’d, 
of a ruddy Complexion, light 
brown Hair, and handsome 
Features; save that his Eyes 
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time hindred any communica- 
tion between them) she of her 
own accord returned and sub- 
mitted to him, pleading that her 
Mother had been the chief pro- 
moter of her frowardness. (P. 
40.) 


Wood: Upon his publication 
of the said three books of Mar- 
riage and Divorce, the Assembly 
of Divines then sitting at West- 
minster took special notice of 
them, and thereupon, tho the 
Author had obliged them by his 
pen in his defence of Smecty- 
mnus and other their Contro- 
versies had with the Bishops, 
they impatient of having the 
Clergies jurisdiction (as they 
reckon’d it) invaded, did, in- 
stead of answering, or disproving 
what those books had asserted 
caus'd him to be summoned 
before the House of Lords: but 
that House, whether approving 
the Doctrine, or not favouring 
his Accusers, did soon dismiss 


him. (P. 41.) 


Wood: In this Treatise he 
prescrib’d an easy and delight- 
ful method for the training up 
of Gentry to all sorts of Litera- 
ture, that they might at the 
same time by like degrees ad- 
vance in virtue and abilities to 
serve their Country, subjoyning 
directions for their obtaining 
other necessary or ornamental 
Accomplishments. (Ibid.) 


Wood: He was of a moderate 
Stature, and well proportion’d, 
of a ruddy Complexion, light 
brown hair, and had handsome 
features, yet his eyes were none 
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were none of the quickest. But 
his blindness, which proceeded 
from a Gutta Serena, added no 
futher blemish to them. His de- 
portment was sweet and affable; 
and his Gate erect and Manly, 
bespeaking Courage and un- 
dauntedness (or a Nil conscire) 
On which account hee wore a 
sword while hee had his sight, 
and was skill’d in using it. Hee 
had an ecellent Ear, and could 
bear a part both in Vocal and 
Instrumental Music. His moder- 
ate Estate left him by his Father 
was through his good Oeconomy 


of the quickest. When he was 
a student in Cambridge he was 
so fair and clear, that many 
called him the Lady of Christ’s 
Coll. His deportment was affa- 
ble, and his gate erect and 
manly, bespeaking courage and 
undauntedness. On which ac- 
count he wore a sword while he 
had his sight, and was skilled in 
using it. He had a delicate tune- 
able voice, an excellent ear, could 
play on the Organ, and bear a 
part in vocal and instrumental 
Musick. The Estate which his 
Father left him was but indiffer- 





sufficient to maintain him. Out ent, yet by his frugality he made 
of his Secretary’s Salary he had it serve him and his. Out of his 
sav'd two thousand pounds, Secretary’s salary he saved 
which being lodg’d in the Excise, 2000£. which being lodg’d in the 
and that bank failing upon the Excise, and that bank failing 
Restoration, hee utterly lost. upon his Majesty’s Restaura- 
(?. 32.) tion, he utterly lost that sum. 


(P. 47.) 


These similarities are so striking—and there are others—that 
no one who reads Wood and X can doubt that one has used the 
other. But, the question is which is the earlier? The mere fact 
of identity of language, without other evidence, would not 


prove that Wood used X. External evidence is lacking. The 


statement that X was discovered “in a volume of Anthony 
Wood’s papers in the Bodleian Library ” does not tell us that 
Wood saw it before 1691 or even that Wood put it among his 
papers before his death in 1695. 

As for internal evidence there is just one piece that suggests 
the priority of X to Wood. This is the following: One of Mil- 
ton’s divorce pamphlets was entitled, Tetrachordon: Exposition 
upon the four chief places in Scripture which treat on marriage, 
etc. This Wood has correctly, “whereas X speaks of “ those 
foure places of the Evangelists.” * Now, if X is prior to Wood 
and Wood used X, Wood could have corrected this mistake. 
But this is rather slight evidence for the current view of the 
relation of X to Wood. In fact I think this slip no more signifi- 


7 Ibid., pp. 41 and 23 respectively. 
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cant than Miss Darbishire’s when she refers to the eighth in- 
stead of the ninth book of Paradise Lost. I contend, therefore, 
that on the basis of the evidence presented a case has not been 
made out for the theory that X is the earliest life of Milton. 
And in my judgment Dr. Parsons was not justified in stating ° 
that a study of X “affords an illuminating study of Wood’s 
editorial methods. The way in which he uses the manuscript, 
sometimes quoting it verbatim, then again qualifying its asser- 
tions, omitting some passages and adding others of his own 
composition to make an impression opposite to that produced 
by the manuscript itself, is highly entertaining.” 

I should be willing, however, to go a little further than a 
statement of this negative result. I think a fairly good case 
could be made out for the thesis that X is subsequent to Wood 
and perhaps to Edward Phillips. 

Wood was a High Tory and a High Church man, inclining 
in his latter days toward Roman Catholicism. In the course of 
his account of Milton, he takes occasion to cast aspersions on 
the latter’s character and opinions. The following passages 
show his animus: 

By this his indefatigable study he profited exceedingly, wrot 
then several Poems, paraphased some of David's Psalms, performed 
the collegiate and academical exercises to the admiration of all, 
and was esteemed to be a vertuous and sober person, yet not to be 
ignorant of his own parts. (D, p. 36. Italics mine.) 

But the times soon after changing, and the Rebellion thereupon 
breaking forth, Milton sided with the Faction, and being a man 
of parts, was therefore more capable than another of doing mis- 
chief, especially by his pen, etc. (P. 38. Italics mine.) 

That shortly after he did set on foot and maintained very odd 
and novel Positions concerning Divorce, and then taking part with 
the Independents, he became a great anti-monarchist, a bitter 
enemy of K. Ch I, and at length arrived to that monstrous and 
unparall’d height of profligate imprudence, as in print to justify 
the most execrable Murder of him the best of Kings, as I shall 
anon tell you. Afterwards, being made Latin Secretary to the 
Parliament, we find a Commonwealths man, a hater of all things 
that looked towards a single person, a great reproacher of the Uni- 
versities, scholastical degrees, decency and uniformity in the 
Church. (P. 39. Italics mine.) 

To conclude, he was a person of wonderful parts, of a very sharp, 





8 Ibid., p. Iviii. ® See Colorado College Studies, p. 104. 
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biting, and satirical wit. He was a good Philosopher and Historian, 
an excellent poet, Latinist, Grecian and Hebritian, a good Mathe- 
matician and musitian, and so rarely endowed by nature, that had 
he been but honestly principled, he might have been highly useful 
to that party, against which he all along appeared with such malice 
and bitterness. (Ibid.) 

In this publick station his abilities and acuteness of parts, which 
had been in a manner kept private, were soon taken notice of, and 
he was pitch’d upon to elude the artifice (so it was then by the 
Faction called) of Eikon Basilice. (P. 53. Italics mine.) 

But so it was, that in 1652, a certain book entit. Regii Sanguinis 
Clamor, ete. being published, Salmasius was highly extolled in tt, 
and Milton and his just character given therein. (P. 44. Italics 
mine.) 

To conclude, he was more admired abroad, and by Foreigners, 
than at home. (P. 48.) 


« 


Wood’s Fasti Oxonienses on its appearance “ excited very 
bitter feelings,” remarks Dr. Andrew Clark in his article on 
Wood.”? Thus in November, 1692, Wood was prosecuted for 
libel vs. Edward Hyde, first Earl of Clarendon, on the ground 
that Wood had in his book unjustly charged the Earl with 
selling offices and titles after the Restoration. The charges were 
preferred by Henry Hyde, second Earl of Clarendon. Wood 
“was found guilty, condemned in costs, and expelled the Uni- 
versity. Two offending pages were publicly burned.” Again, 
Edmund Calamy (1671-1732), grandson of Edmund Calamy 
(1600-1666) , one of the Smectymnuus group, inveighs against 
Wood in the preface to his work An Abridgment of Mr. Baxter's 
History of His Life and Times (1702) .” 

Now, is it not conceivable that the writer of X has de- 
liberately set himself to counteract the attitude of Wood 


1° DNB 42. 351. 11 Ibid. 

12 See also The New York Herald Tribune Books, Vol. 2, No. 41 (Sunday, June 
28, 1925). Review by Arthur Bartlett Maurice of Charles Edward Mallet, A History 
of the University of Oxford. In the course of this review, which appears on pages 
4 and 5, the following regarding Wood occurs: “ Wood was a keen observer and a 
painstaking diarist. But he had a grudge against the world and his judgements on 
his contemporaries were tinged with bitterness.” Dr. Clark also (Joc. cit.) says, 
“Of John Aubrey, the chief contributor to his (Wood’s) fame, whose biographical 
notes he annexed page by page, his language is ungenerous and most ungrateful. 
Miss Darbishire (op. cit., p. x) says, “ Wood, who wrote the first printed biography 
of Milton, began the evil work of twisting facts and misinterpreting motives.” I am 
inclined to disagree with Masson in ascribing “noble constitutional accuracy ” to 
Wood (see Mason, Life of Milton etc., Vol. 1 (1859 Ed.), p. x. 
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toward Milton? Recall Wood’s slurs on the character and 
opinions of Milton and note the opening paragraphs of X: 

To write the Lives of Single Persons is then a commendable 
Undertaking, when by it some Moral benefit is design’d to Man- 
kind. Hee who has that in aim, will not imploy his time or Pen to 
record the history of bad men, how successful or great soever they 
may have bin; unless by relating thir Tragical ends (which, through 
the just Judgment of the Almighty, most commonly overtakes 
them) or by discriminating, with a due note of Infamy, whatever 
is criminal in thir actions, hee warn the Reader to flee the example. 

But to celebrate, where the guifts of Graces, the natural Endow- 
ments, or acquir’d laudable Habitts of Persons eminent in their 
Generations, while it gives glory to God, the bestower of all good 
things, and (by furnishing a Modell) tends to the edification of our 
Brethren, is little less then the duty of every Christian; Which 
seems acknowledg’d by the late Supervisors of our Common Prayer; 
when they added to the Collect for the Church militant, a clause 
commemorating the Saints and Servants of God departed this life 
in his Fear. 

That Hee who is the subject of this discourse, made it his en- 
deavor to be thought worthy of that high Character, will, I make 
no doubt, appeer to the impartial Reader from the particulars, weh 
I shall with all sincerity relate of his life and Works. (D, p. 17.) 


Of Milton’s father X says, “his Father was entitled to a 
true Nobility in the Apostle Pauls Heraldry; having bin disin- 
herited about ye beginning of Queen Elizabeths reign by his 
Father a Romanist ” ete. (P. 18.) 

Again, X says of Milton, “ Hee had study’d Religion in the 
Bible and the best Authors, had strictly lived up to it’s Rules, 
and had no temporal concern depending upon any Hierarchy to 
render him suspected, either to himselfe, or others, as one that 
writt for Interest ”; ete. (P. 22.) 

“ Clamor Regij Sanguinis, ete. in which Salmasius was hugely 
extoll’d, and Mr Milton as falsely defam’d.” ** “ But hee, who 
was resolute in going through with what upon good considera- 
tion he at any time design’d, and to whom the love of Truth 
and his Country was dearer then all things, would not for any 
danger decline their defense (D, p. 28).” “ From so Christian 
a Life, so great Learning, and so unbyass’d a search after Truth 
it is not probable any errors in Doctrine should spring.” (P.31.) 
“ But that this Age is insensible of the great obligations it has 


18 DP, p. 27. Contrast Wood's statement in partly identical words, supra, p. 7. 
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to him, is too apparent in that hee has no better a Pen to 
celebrate his Memory.” (P.32.) These remarks sound to me 
like the words of a deliberate apologist. Professor Osgood in 
his review says,'* “ The apology for biographical literature at 
the opening shows that this life (X) was written, not to be used 
in the compiling of another, but for publication or circulation.” 
May it not be that the author of X aimed to counteract the 
effect of Wood’s work on Milton’s reputation? *° 

It will perhaps be remembered that the one piece of internal 
evidence that Wood is later than X is that Wood corrects the 
title of Tetrachordon (though Wood could have got the correct 
title directly from the book and need not have used X). This 
argument can be turned round, however, for in three cases X 
corrects Wood. Wood’s material is arranged in chronological 
topics which are numbered. In topic 13 the publication of the 
minor poems (1645) is mentioned and the remark is added, 
“ Hitherto we find him (Milton) only to have published politi- 
cal things ’—a statement palpably wrong.'® X’s corresponding 
statement is, “ Hitherto all his Writings had for subject the 
propagation of Religion or Learning, or the bettering some 
more private concerns of Mankind. In Political matters he had 
publish’d nothing.” ‘7 This is a much better statement of the 
case than Wood’s and might reasonably be described as the 
first instance where X corrects Wood. 

The second is like it. Wood in topic 8 mentions the fact that 
after the Restoration Milton was consulted as an authority on 
divorce by an eminent member of the House of Lords when the 
case of John Lord Roos was under consideration by that 
House.’ Wood’s insertion of this sentence breaks the chrono- 
logical continuity of his narrative. X puts his account of the 
same event in almost the same language as Wood’s into its 
proper temporal place.*® 

The third case is much the most interesting. Wood has the 
following remarks on the attitude of Milton toward the trial of 
Charles I (1649) . . . “ when he saw, upon the coming of K. 
Charles I. to his Tryal, the Presbyterian Ministers clamorously 
to assert in their Sermons and Writings the privileges of Kings 
from all accountableness, or (to speak in the language of that 





44 Op. cit., p. 187. 
15 Cf, The passage from Winstanly quoted by Miss Darbishire, op. cit., p. X. 
4° D, p. 42. 17 Ibid., p. 25. 18 Tbid., p. 41. 19 Tbid., p. 24. 
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time) Non resistance and Passive obedience to be the Doctrine 
of all the reformed Churches . . . he therefore to oppose that 
Thesis . . . did write and publish from divers Arguments and 
Authorities,” *° Wood’s gloss making the terms non-resistance 
and passive obedience ** applicable to 1649 is clearly wrong. 
X in the * corresponding passage reads, “ Or (to speak in the 
Language of this time) Non-Resistance and Passive Obedience 
to be the Doctrine of all the Reformed Churches,” which sug- 
gests that X was written after 1685 and is therefore later than 
Aubrey. Dr. Parsons comments ** on this discrepancy between 
X and Wood as follows: “ Wood changes the word ‘this’ to 
that ‘that,’ perhaps because the doctrine became antiquated 
with the Revolution of 1688. The manuscript (X) is certainly 
accurate for the time it is written, as the doctrine was most 
prominent during the latter part of the reign of Charles II and 
during the reign of James II.” It is unfortunate that Dr. 
Parsons did not follow out the suggestion of his last sentence 
by a thorough examination of the literature of the time, for if 
he had, he would have discovered that the doctrine of passive 
obedience and non-resistance, so far from having become obso- 
lete in 1688, was in reality just beginning. The importance 
of the point in this connection is that Dr. Parsons evidently 
uses it by implication at least to prove that X is prior to Wood. 

Let us see what it was that gave the terms passive obedience 
and non-resistance the meaning and importance which they 
have in English ecclesiastical and political history. In April, 
1687, and again a year later James II, in an effort to secure 
the support of Catholics and Protestant dissenters, put out a 
Declaration of Indulgence, repealing the Test Act and removing 
all disabilities from persons not members of the Established 
Church, though he asserted his regard for the latter. The 
Declaration he ordered read in all churches, but a large section 
of the clergy of the Established Church headed by Sancroft, 


2° Tbid., p. 42. 

"1 The New English Dictionary records passive obedience as first used in 1656 
and non-resistance, 1685. 

The customary date for X is 1686 or ’7. This date was assigned by Edmund 
Malone, who, according to Dr. Andrew Clark (see his ed. of Aubrey’s Brief Lives, 
Oxford University Press, 1898, Vol. 1, p. 22) intended to bring out an edition of 
Aubrey Malone saw X and, according to Miss Darbishire (op. cit., p. 337) planned 
to print it along with Aubrey’s notes on Milton. 

*? Ibid., p. 25. 3° Op. cit., p. 15. 
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Archbishop of Canterbury, and six other bishops begged to be 
excused from the reading. For this the bishops were brought to 
trial. They plead that the King had no right to dispense with 
any law and were acquitted by a jury after a trial which aroused 
interest all over England and brought out the best legal talent 
of the day. The acquittal of the bishops led directly to the 
flight of James IT and the election of William and Mary. 

“ The first measure of William’s reign affecting religion was 
the Tolerat‘on Act” ** of 1689, an act very much like the 
Jacobean Declaration of Indulgence. Both implied at least that 
the clergy of the Established Church should passively obey and 
not resist the will of the legally recognized head of the Church. 
But Sancroft and five of his group of bishops and a large num- 
ber of inferior clergy again refused to comply and were deprived 
and known thereafter as “ non-jurors ”’—they refused to swear 
allegiance to a King who proposed to tolerate religious groups 
outside the Establishment. And the issue remained alive for 
a long time. Thus in 1691 we have a series of letters between 
Bonwicke and Blechynden* discussing these issues. In 1712 
George Berkeley published Passive Obedience or the Christian 
Doctrine of not Resisting the Supreme Power Proved and 
Vindicated, upon the Principles of the Law of Nature. In 1715 
Colly Cibber brought out his Non-Juror, based on Moliere’s 
Tartuffe and putting the issue before a London audience. The 
play ran for 18 nights. Addison in the Freeholder, Nos. 22, 
44 and 47 (March 5, May 21, June 1, 1716) discusses the same 
subject in his account of the Tory Foxhunter. The Vicar of 
Bray, a popular song of the vintage of 1720, rehearses the 
ecclesiastical history of England from the time of Charles I to 
that of George I and shows that the issue made a popular 
appeal thirty years after the Revolution. David Hume has an 
essay, Passive Obedience.** The non-jurors remained a force in 
the Episcopalian Church, though outside of the Establishment 
for nearly a century, for Samuel Seabury, the first American 
bishop, was consecrated on November 14, 1784 by non-juring 
Scotch bishops and the question of the legitimacy of his conse- 


24See W. R. Selbie, English Sects (or, with its revised title, Nonconformity) , 
p. 142. 

25 See A Constitution in the Making, Bell’s English History Source Books, 1660- 
1714, pp. 90-93. 

2° See Hume, Political Discourses, Camelot Ed., pp. 192-195. 
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cration was not settled until 1789. There is thus evidence that 
the doctrine of passive obedience and non-resistance was not 
obsolete in 1688 and it is clear that an effort to show X anterior 
to Wood on this ground is futile. 

X in fact reads to me like a document of the last decade of 
the seventeenth century and subsequent to Wood. The writer 
finds it necessary to explain the term Puritan.” He has very 
little political or ecclesiastical bias and apparently tries to 
reconcile differences and straighten out difficulties. 

There is just one thing in X that I can’t explain satisfactorily 
on the hypothesis that X is subsequent to Wood. That is the 
matter of the authorship of the royalist pamphlet Regii San- 
guinis Clamor, etc. (1652) 2° The author’s name did not appear 
on the title page of the book, but Alexander More, Professor 
of Sacred History at Amsterdam, wrote a dedicatory epistle, 
edited the book, and was active in furthering its sale. Milton, 
on the best authority, believed More to be the author, and 
hence answered his charges in the Defensio Secunda Pro populo 
Anglicano (1654). In 1670 it was learned that Peter du Moulin, 
Rector of Wheldrake, was the author and Wood has the author- 
ship right. But perhaps this fact was not generally known; 
Phillips writing in 1694 still assigns the book to More.*® May it 
be that the author of X, jealous of Milton’s reputation, and 
finding the authority of Phillips, a nephew of the poet, to back 
him, has followed Phillips rather than Wood? 

But after all this is a small point and does not materially 
damage the main contention of this paper, which is, you recall, 
two-fold; namely, that first, the evidence upon which X is 
described as “ the earliest life of Milton ” is either unapparent 
or insufficient; and that secondly, there is some support for the 
thesis that X, so far from being the source of Wood’s account, 
is subsequent thereto.*° 


University of Washington 





* DD; p. 2. *° Cf. D, pp. 14-15, 28, 44-45. *° Ibid., p. 72. 

8° Dr. Parsons (op. cit., p. 2) says, “ But it seems strange, nevertheless, that 
Wood should have referred to Aubrey where the latter supplied him with less than 
ten per cent of his material, while the manuscript now under discussion contributed 
about forty-five per cent.” Perhaps this riddle is solved by the assumption that X 
took forty-five per cent of its material from Wood and not vice versa. 








THE PHILOSOPHIC BASIS OF COLERIDGE’S 
HAMLET CRITICISM 


By Roserta Morcan 


Introduction 


Coleridge’s interpretation of Hamlet’s character is extant in 
several different piecemeal statements. The most important are 
the notes and marginalia which he made personally, reports of 
lectures given in 1811-12 and 1813-14, and a few remarks in 
Table Talk (1827). The dates of the marginalia are of course 
uncertain. Those which we shall summarize or quote are all 
taken from the two-volume Stockdale edition of Shakespeare 
which was published in London in 1807. This would place 
Coleridge’s analysis of Hamlet’s character after the great change 
in his philosophic position, were it not that he claims to have 
formulated it as early as the summer of 1798.° He refers to 
Hazlitt as witness of the 1798 formulation, but Hazlitt never 
testified. We have only Coleridge’s word. 

The notes on the Character of Hamlet are taken from a tran- 
script by Ernest Hartley Coleridge of one of Coleridge’s note- 
books. Thomas Middleton Raysor, the editor, was unable to 
discover the original notebook, but declares that the transcript 
“ indicates ” the notes were made in preparation for the Bristol 
series of lectures in 1813-14. He adds that the internal re- 
semblance between the notes and the report of the lecture is 
“incomplete.” In one important respect they do differ mark- 
edly, and here the notes resemble much more closely the report 
of the 1811 lecture. We shall therefore consider them in con- 
nection with this lecture rather than with the one in 1813. 

This attention to dates may seem decidedly trivial. Literary 
scholars often occupy themselves with questions of the origin in 
time of similar theories and take great pleasure in discovering 
that A hit upon a certain idea before B. Coleridge admirers 

(and Coleridge himself) have been jealous of his priority in the 


1 These are all contained in Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism, edited by Thomas 
Middleton Raysor (Cambridge, 1930). Table Talk was not published until 1835. 
H. N. Coleridge says Coleridge made these remarks on Hamlet on June 24, 1827. 

3 Ibid., 1.18, 19. * Ibid., 1.87, fn. S. 
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romantic interpretation of Hamlet’s character, and active in 
his defense against the charges of plagiarism from Richardson, 
Mackenzie, Thomas Robertson, Goethe, and particularly A. W. 
Schlegel. But Coleridge’s independence of conception does not 
concern us here. His philosophic position does, if only because 
he himself remarked: 


Hamlet was the play, or rather Hamlet himself was the character 
in the intuition and exposition of which I first made my turn for 
philosophical criticism.‘ 


That this position has more than merely personal interest is 
attested not only by John Stuart Mill’s well-known statement: 
“every Englishman of the present day is by implication either 
a Benthamite or a Coleridgian; holds views of human nature 
which can only be proved true on the principles either of 
Bentham or of Coleridge.” * Many modern critics have also 
considered Coleridge’s philosophy worthy of attention and de- 
scription. Unfortunately the descriptions have been largely 
reinterpretations of Coleridge rather than attempts to under- 
stand him in his own time. And the relation which his phi- 
losophic “ principles” bear to his particular analyses is al- 
together problematic. 

These “ principles” of Coleridge were undergoing a very 
significant change about the years 1800-1801. His letters speak 
of long wakeful nights in which he has been thinking about 
“the relations of thoughts to things; in the language of Hume, 
of ideas to impressions.” ° He launches long attacks on Hobbes 
and Locke, reports that he is absorbed in the reading of Leibnitz 
and Kant, finally claims that he has “ overthrown the doctrine 
of association, as taught by Hartley.”* He is making what 
Richards calls, perhaps too simply, “ the passage from Hartley 
to Kant.” * As might be expected, this transition finds expres- 
sion in his critical work. His statements about Hamlet are not 
uniform, contrary to the suppositions of some of his critics. It 
therefore becomes important to place them in time. 


“Raysor, T. M., ibid. 1.18. 

5 Mill, John Stuart, “Coleridge” in Dissertations and Discussions (New York, 
1882), 2.9. 

* Letter to Davy, Feb. 3, 1801. Quoted by I. A. Richards: Coleridge on Imagina- 
tion (London, 1934), p. 14. 

7 Ibid., p. 15. Letter to Poole, March 16, 1801. 8 Tbid., p. 59. 
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If Coleridge’s marginal analysis is substantially the same as 
the one he formulated in 1798, we should expect it to be based 
on assumptions which are typical of Hartley’s associationist 
psychology. The Collier and Bristol reports, the notes copied 
by Ernest Hartley Coleridge, and the remarks in Table Talk we 
should expect to show evidences of the change and to reflect a 
romantic idealist position. This is not the case. The Bristol 
report (1813-14) and Table Talk do contain significant hints of 
romantic idealism. But the marginalia, the Collier report 
(1811-12) , the transcript of notes, are consistently empiricist. 
We shall suggest some reasons for this later. For the present, 
let this internal division in the Hamlet criticism be a guide to 
the discussion. 


I 


The most important section from the transcript of notes 
(1811 or 1813) follows below: 


Shakespeare’s mode of conceiving characters out of his own in- 
tellectual and moral faculties, by conceiving any one intellectual or 
moral faculty in morbid excess and then placing himself, thus 
mutilated and diseased, under given circumstances. . . . In Hamlet 
I conceive him to have wished to exemplify the moral necessity of 
a due balance between our attention to outward objects and our 
meditation on inward thoughts—a due balance between the real 
and the imaginary world. In Hamlet this balance does not exist— 
his thoughts, images, and fancy [being] far more vivid than his per- 
ceptions, and his very perceptions instantly passing thro’ the 
medium of his contemplations, and acquiring as they pass a form 
and color not naturally their own. Hence great, enormous intel- 
lectual activity, and a consequent proportionate aversion to real 
action.’ 





Coleridge has further comments of a like nature on individual 
incidents and speeches both in these notes and in the marginalia. 
He points out that Hamlet’s first words are plays on words, 
and that punning is “ highly characteristic of superfluous activ- 
ity of mind ”*° as well as of suppressed anger or contempt. Of 
the speech immediately following (Seems, madam! nay, it 
is’) he writes “ And note how the character develops in the 
next speech—the aversion to externals, the betrayed habit of 


® Raysor, T. M., op. cit., 1.37. 10 Tbid., 1. 38. 
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brooding over the world within him, and the prodigality of 
beautiful words.” ** Of the first soliloquy he explains that the 
taedium vitae results from “the exhaustion of bodily feeling 
from perpetual exertion of mind; . . . all mental form being 
indefinite, realities must needs become cold, and hence it is the 
indefinite that combines with passion.”*? While Hamlet is. 
waiting for the Ghost, his talk shows him “ running away from 
the particular into the general,” and Coleridge adds: “ This 
aversion to personal, individual concerns, and escape to gen- 
eralizations and general reasonings [are] a most important char- 
acteristic.” ** Hamlet’s resolve in the Ghost scene is “ instant 
and over-violent; . . . he wastes in the efforts of resolving the 
energies of action.” ** He spares the King at prayer because of 
“ reluctance and procrastination,” ** and the soliloquy “ O, what 
a rogue and peasant slave am I” sums up the character “ as I 
(Coleridge) have conceived it.” ** 

The 1811 lecture report underlines Hamlet’s endless reason- 
ing and hesitation and the way in which the energy of his 
resolutions evaporates in self-reproaches. But Hamlet is not a 
coward, not lacking in forethought, not slow of apprehension. 
He has simply that aversion to action, that desire to retire from 
reality which prevails among such as have a “ world in them- 
selves.” His view of the external world is dim. Objects have no 
interest until they are reflected in the mirror of his mind.” 

This view of Shakespeare’s hero is better known today 
through Coleridge’s opponents in criticism than through his 
admirers. The deficiencies have been frequently noted: an un- 
historical, subjective approach, exemplified in his treatment of 
Hamlet’s sparing the King at prayer; a non-dramatic, closet 
interest, evident in his concern with character and with the 
soliloquies, rather than with the play as a whole; and a reading 
of his own personality into the character of the leading figure. 
This paper, however, will not attempt to defend or denounce 
Coleridge as a critic for the twentieth century. Seeing litera- 
ture “ steadily ” and “ whole ” is not its purpose. It will attempt 
instead to place Coleridge in his nineteenth century setting, in 
relation to certain important nineteenth century currents of 


11 Tbid., 1. 38. 14 Tbid., 1. 39. 1° Thid., 1. 40. 
12 Tbid., p. 39. 16 Thid., 1. $2. *7 Ibid., 2. 192-8. 
18 Tbid., 1. 89. 
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thought, and through this to reach a definition of early nine- 
teenth century concepts of thought and action. 

A first glance at the notes ** indicates that Coleridge is mak- 
ing use of a faculty psychology. Hamlet has a certain “ faculty ” 
in-morbid excess. Coleridge does not make clear what this 
particular faculty is, except that it is intellectual, and that, 
diseased, it results in too much “ meditation on inward 
thoughts.” How did Hamlet get this way? Coleridge does not 
say. Development is a problem which does not occur to him. 
Like the associationists, nineteenth century faculty psycholo- 
gists, he assumes that experience is static, that Hamlet has 
always lacked balance, that his mind has always been “ dis- 
eased.” He ignores the events presented by Shakespeare which 
would account for a change in Hamlet’s character, and explains 
him by a permanent psychological trait. He does give some 
attention, however, to the mechanism behind this trait. The 
Prince thinks too much, he explains, because his thoughts are 
more vivid than his sensations (“his thoughts, images and 
fancy being far more vivid than his perceptions ”’) . 

Reversal of vividness is a type of abnormality well-known 
to association psychologists. Hartley, for example, writes: 
“In certain morbid cases, the idea is magnified so as to equal, 
or even overpower, sensible impressions.” *® A normal person, 
on the other hand, will have vivid sensations and pale thoughts, 
because an idea is by definition a pale copy of a sensation, dis- 
tinct from the sensation in this quality of dimness, and because 
it can be reproduced without the impact of objects. (Hume 
even claimed that difference in vividness was the only way of 
distinguishing an idea from a sensation.) In Hamlet the norm 
is reversed. His copies are more vivid than the originals. More 
vivid, but not more definite, as Coleridge points out in the 
marginal comment on the first soliloquy, quoted above: “ all 
mental form being indefinite, realities must needs become cold, 
and hence it is the indefinite that combines with passion.” *° 
It is another tenet of the empiricists that there is no such thing 
as a vague sensation, but it is the nature of thought to be pale 
and indefinite. 


18 See note 9, supra. 

1° Hartley, David. Observations on Man. Reprinted from the Author’s Edition 
of 1749 (London, 1791), Part I, p. 58. 

2° Raysor, T. M., op. cit., 1.39. 
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This copy theory of thought comes out strikingly in the 1811 
Collier report of Coleridge’s lecture on Hamlet. Shakespeare, 
it reads, intended to portray a person in whose view the external 
world is comparatively dim and of no interest in itself, but only 
when reflected in the mirror of the mind. “ Hamlet beheld 
external things in the same way that a man of vivid imagina- 
tion, who shuts his eyes, sees what has previously made an 
impression on his organs.” ** Hamlet’s vision is the normal 
after-image.”* 

Granting these assumptions, why should this reversal affect 
Hamlet’s ability to act? His vivid thoughts (“ Now could I 
drink hot blood,” for example) ought to spur him to revenge, 
whether or not the actual objects, Claudius, Gertrude, etc., are 
too dim to arouse him. Is it because those thoughts are neces- 
sarily “ indefinite ”? Coleridge does not answer these questions 
explicitly, and we cannot understand the ease with which he 
comes to the conclusion: “ Hence great, enormous, intellectual 
activity, and a consequent proportionate aversion to real 
action,” without understanding some of the limitations of the 
psychology with which he was working. 

What is action to an associationist? ** It is either the action 
of an object upon the sense organs of an individual (as Hartley 
says: “ As soon as the child is born, external objects act upon 
it violently ”’) ,** or it is the bodily motion of an individual in 
response to such action from without. Originally all bodily 
motions made by an individual are automatic. Some of them 
become voluntary through the growth of the “ will,” which is 
itself “ deducible from the external impressions made upon the 


*1 Tbid., 2. 192. 

*? Hartley repeats frequently that sensations are “impressed,” that they remain 
in the mind for a short time after the sensible objects are removed. Compare 
Coleridge’s statement also with John Stuart Mill on “ The Sensation and the Idea 
Compared ” in a footnote in James Mill: Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human 
Mind (London, 1869), 1. 62. 

“ By the Sensation, we mean the whole state of consciousness under an actual or 
present impression of sense . . . by the Idea is meant the state of mind that remains 
after the sensible agent is withdrawn, or that may be afterwards recovered by the 
force of recollection.” 

*° For any general statements I make on the doctrines of the associationists, see 
either Hartley or James Mill. Though Mill’s book was published too late to influence 
Coleridge (1829), he followed the main lines Hartley had laid down, “ completing,” 
as J. S. Mill says, “ what that thinker had begun.” 

** Hartley, op. cit., p. 33. 
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senses.” *° The difference between an automatic and a volun- 
tary act is, however, only one of degree. The will, like the 
different emotions, is built up on the same laws of association 
as any complex idea, and represents a consequent conjunction 
of certain ideas with sensations of pleasure and pain. Through 
the will a person acquires a disposition or tendency to certain 
sorts of reactions. But the acquisition involves no effort. The 
body remains passive throughout, submitting to all sorts of 
impacts from its environment, but never interacting with that 
environment. 

If this is true of the body, what of the mind? Is there com- 
pensatory mental activity? No. The mind in knowing is as 
passive as the body in moving. It gets simple ideas from 
simple sensations, and these mental atoms combine in accord- 
ance with the laws of association (frequency, recency, and 
connection with sensations of pleasure and pain) to form com- 
pound ideas. Combining simple ideas is the mind’s one activity. 
Simple and compound ideas make up its total content. Since 
ideas are the effects of sensations, and sensations the effects of 
objects, human experience is confined to sensation, and the test 
of knowledge is reduction to sensation.”® 

A person constructed on the lines of the associationists is, 
then, rather like a machine, assembled bit by bit. He can 
react to pressures exercised from without, but is not self- 
starting. His experience is a matter of reception, not of action 
or development. As Dewey puts it, the organism stands about, 
“ Micawber-like, waiting for something to turn up.” * 

It is easy to see that this type of psychology creates dis- 
tressing problems. What, for example, becomes of the influ- 
ence of thought upon action? If the will is an idea, and if ideas 
or thought are nothing but after-sensation, how can they be 
directly relevant to bodily movement? If the mind is equipped 
to receive, is essentially a spectator, or as Coleridge puts it, a 
mirror, how can it spur anyone, even a normal person, to 
revenge? Hamlet has additional difficulties. In the first place 
his fundamental psychological equipment is upset. The re- 


25 Tbid., p. 45. 

2° For this summary see Hartley, op. cit., Part I, and James Mill, op. cit., 1. cc. 1, 
2, 8. 

27 Dewey, John. Reconstruction in Philosophy (New York, 1920), p. 86. 
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versal of vividness affects his emotions, his will, his whole 
personality, since they are all ultimately reducible to sense 
impressions. Secondly, this reversal makes his mind not only a 
spectator, but a fascinated spectator of his ideas and sensations. 
He has a “ world within himself.” 

The gap between thought and action is widened by the 
dichotomy set up between “ inward thoughts ” and “ outward 
objects,” as Coleridge phrases it, or between the mind and an 
unknowable external world. This dichotomy has its roots in the 
definition of object as the unknowable cause of sensations.”® 
(The associationists also define object as an aggregate of sensa- 
tions.”” This definition contradicts the first and is the one im- 
plied by Coleridge in the transcript of notes quoted page 258 
supra. He there equates “ perceptions ” or sensations with the 
outer world of objects. At the same time he assumes the 
dichotomy. Taking either definition alone, there are diffi- 
culties.) 

The associationists were never particularly bothered by the 
problem they created with this dichotomy. They believed a 
mind could bridge the gap between itself and an unknowable 
world, could influence bodily action and thus make things 
different from what they otherwise would be, as long as there 
was no interference from that unknowable world. Elimination 
of environmental obstructions, in the form, for example, of 
bad social institutions, would guarantee normal action, normal 
operation of man’s natural endowments.*° Thought and Sense 
were two different things, but they were not regarded as an- 
tagonistic, and one was not considered superior to the other. 
A normal person in Hamlet’s situation would behave like 
Laertes or Fortinbras. Hamlet’s case was the exception. He 
would be diagnosed very probably as mad, for only in madness, 
dreams and fever, did the mental images grow so vivid as to 
overpower or be easily taken for the impressions from real 
objects.** “ Maniacs,” wrote Hartley, as though he had Cole- 


28 James Mill in Analysis, op. cit. in the chapter on Belief says: “ We know nothing 
of objects but the sensations we have from them. There is a cause, however, of 
those sensations, and to that we give the name object.” p. 341. 

*° For this definition, see Mill, op. cit., p. 350. 

8° Laski, Harold J., The Rise of Liberalism (New York: London, 1936). ch. 3. 

*1 Hartley, op. cit., chapter on “Of Imperfections in the Rational Faculty,” 
p. 238 ff. 
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ridge’s Hamlet in mind, “take scarce any notice of external 
impressions, . . . are often very sluggish, as well as insensible, 
from the great prevalence of the ideal vibrations; just as per- 
sons in a state of deep attention are.” ** This is another way of 
saying that the mind becomes even more of a spectator than 
usual. It is absorbed, fascinated with its own content. In the 
doctrine of association psychology, then, there does seem to be 
a connection between inability to act and reversal of vividness 
of ideas and impressions. 

Coleridge, however, is more troubled by the dichotomy be- 
tween thought and sense, between “ intellectual activity ” and 
“ real action ” than a strict Hartleian. He has reached the point 
where he regards them, not only as separate, but as funda- 
mentally opposed, and feels the necessity for presenting some 
solution for bridging the gap between them. So he postulates 
“the moral necessity of a due balance between our attention 
to outward objects and our meditation on inward thoughts—a 
due balance between the real and the imaginary world. In 
Hamlet this balance does not exist.” ** 

The way for a romantic idealist reaction is prepared. 

9) 


~ 


The Bristol Gazette report of 1813 ** contains the same cen- 
tral thesis about Hamlet’s character: preoccupation with 
thought to the exclusion of action, and the same explanation of 
that thesis in terms of a sensationalist psychology. But Cole- 
ridge tries to illustrate what he means now by an example from 
German aesthetic theory. The sense of sublimity, he explains, 
arises not from the sight of an outward object, but from reflec- 
tion upon it, not from the impression, but from the idea: For 
example, the sight of a waterfall is at first disappointing, but on 
reflection it brings “a train of sublime associations.” Hamlet 
felt this about the whole of the external world. It moved him 
only when he thought about it. “In him we see a mind that 
keeps itself in a state of abstraction, and beholds external 
objects as hieroglyphies.” *° 


82 Ibid., p. 238. 

33 Raysor, T. M., op. cit., 1. 87. See p. 258 supra. 
34 Tbid., 2. 272-5 

85 Ibid., 2. 278. 
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External objects are “ hieroglyphics ” now. They have a hid- 
den meaning, perhaps are symbols of a supra-sensual, supra- 
natural world. There is also an implied superiority of the idea 
to the impression in the treatment of sublimity. This becomes 
explicit in the remark “ Man was distinguished from the ani- 
mal in proportion as thought prevailed over sense,” which pref- 
aces his explanation of Hamlet’s unhealthy lack of balance. 
Coleridge is grafting on to the associationist theory doctrines 
which are characteristic of the romantic reaction. In the re- 
marks on Hamlet in Table Talk (1827) * these doctrines be- 
come clearer. Here Coleridge calls Hamlet “ the man of Ideas,” 
Polonius “the man of Maxims.” An “ Idea” is defined as “a 
Principle ” which “ carries knowledge within itself and is pros- 
pective ” in contrast to the “ Maxim ” which is a “ conclusion 
upon observation of matters of fact and is merely retrospec- 
tive.” ** There is no question which represents to Coleridge the 
higher mental activity. “ Whilst he (Polonius) is descanting 
on matters of past experience, as in that excellent speech to 
Laertes before he sets out on his travels, he is admirable; but 
when he comes to advise or project, he is a mere dotard. You 
see Hamlet, as the man of Ideas, despises him.” ** 

This is a specific application of the distinction between Rea- 
son and Understanding which Coleridge took over from Kant, 
and which is paralleled by his famous distinction between Im- 
agination and Fancy. It embodies all that Coleridge brings to 
Hartley. 

Coleridge had been disturbed by the association psychology 
for many reasons. In a letter of March, 1801, he had written: 
“Newton was a mere materialist. Mind in his system is always 
passive—a lazy looker-on at an external world. If the mind be 
not passive, if it be indeed made in God’s image, and that too 
in the sublimest sense the image of the Creator, there is ground 
for suspicion that any system built on the passiveness of the 
mind must be false as a system.” *’ It is interesting to notice 
that his suspicions are aroused by the passivity of the mind 
alone. The fact that the body is passive does not strike him as 
a difficulty. 


‘ 


* Ibid., 2. 352. *7 Ibid., 2. 352. °° Tbid., 2. 352. 
8° Quoted by J. Shawcross in Introduction to his edition of Coleridge’s Biographia 
Literaria (Oxford, 1907), 1. xxxi. 
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When his suspicions had grown into definite objections, he 
complained above all that in ruling out the active mind, the 
associationists ruled out all personality or individuality. They 
were “ brick and mortar ” philosophers. The organism in their 
hands became a tool, “ divided between the despotism of out- 
ward impressions and that of senseless and passive memory.” *° 
“The will, the reason, the judgment, and the understanding, 
instead of being the determining causes of association must 
needs be represented as its creatures, and among its mechanical 
effects.” ** The result in practice was “mere lawlessness.” 
With the sum total of moral and intellectual intercourse “ re- 
duced to extension, motion, degrees of velocity, and those 
diminished copies of configurative notion, which form what we 
call notions, and notions of notions,” *? questions of freedom, 
will, acts of choice, the deity, were highly irrelevant. The sys- 
tem, he concluded, led to the “ degradation of every funda- 
mental idea in ethics or theology.” ** 

After this indictment, why do we find Coleridge using 
throughout his Hamlet criticism the copy theory of thought 
and a sensationalistic psychology? We have assumed so far 
that the doctrines of sensationalist empiricism are radically op- 
posed to those of romantic idealism. Coleridge thought so, and 
so do many of his critics. Mill, we remember, had divided Eng- 
lishmen into Benthamites and Coleridgians, because Bentham 
and Coleridge seemed to represent the two leading and conflict- 
ing bodies of principles. Actually, however, these two positions 
have common assumptions. Coleridge, like other rational ideal- 
ists, did not reject all of the fundamental tenets of the empiri- 
cists. This is why we find no evidence of a change in the 
analysis of Hamlet’s character until 1813. 

Coleridge accepted the dichotomy between world and mind, 
between sense and thought, and the restricted view of experi- 
ence as atomic, non-relational and non-biological. He accepted 
the copy theory of thought and a sensationalist psychology, but 
he had the mind (a new, active mind) contribute what the 
empiricists left out. “ The formation of a copy,” he wrote, “ is 
not solved by the mere pre-existence of an original.” ** It is 


*° Coleridge, S. T., Biographia Literaria, edited by H. N. Coleridge. Vol. III of 
Complete Works edited by W. G. T. Shedd (New York, 1884), p. 228. 
‘! Ibid., p. 228. ‘3 Ibid., p. 233. *8 Ibid., p. 234. “* Ibid., p. 246. 
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solved, he thought, by the concept of a super-empirical reason, 
a faculty which will connect and synthesize the alleged stuff of 
experience, which will unite in itself both object and subject, 
and thus bridge the gap between man and the external world. 
This active, unifying principle, Coleridge called by various 
names: Reason, Will, Imagination, Spirit, the Inner Sense, in 
contrast to passive Understanding or Fancy. It did not include 
the concept of development. A person either had it or had it 
not. It belonged to certain privileged, sensitive people, who 
were placed rather high in the scale of being, and was a faculty 
distinctly superior to that of Understanding. 

Only in the self-consciousness of a spirit is there the required iden- 
tity of object and representation; for herein consists the essence of a 
spirit, that it is self-representative. If therefore, this be the one only 
immediate truth, in the certainty of which the reality of our col- 
lective knowledge is grounded, it must follow that the spirit in all 
the objects which it views, views only itself . . . a spirit is that, 
which is its own object, yet not originally an object, but an absolute 
subject for which all, itself included, may become an object. It 
must therefore be an ACT; for every object is, as an object, dead, 
fixed, incapable in itself of any action, and necessarily finite. 
Again the spirit (originally the identity of object and subject) 
must in some sense dissolve this identity in order to be conscious 
of it. . . . But this implies an act, and it follows, therefore, that 
intelligence or self-consciousness is impossible except by and in a 


will; and freedom must be assumed as a ground of philosophy and 
can never be deduced from it.*® 


The Understanding, on the other hand, worked only with sensa- 
tions, objects, “ fixities and definites,” and hence by an a pos- 
teriori method. These sensations were still accepted as a kind 
of knowledge, but their relativity was made much of. The argu- 
ment that we cannot attend to or sense a continuously un- 
changed stimulus, was used to discredit sense as a valid or high 
method of knowing. It meant to a rationalist like Coleridge 
that we can never get at things-in-themselves, but only at their 
appearances, through the medium of sense. The way to get at 
things-in-themselves, he now believed, was by an a priori 
method of knowing through “Ideas,” not through “ impres- 
sions.” The a priori method was the method of reason, and it 
was a constant source of surprise and delight to Coleridge that 


* Ibid., pp. 346-7. 
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his a priori concepts always found confirmation in the external 
world. If he had had a sense of humour, he might have antici- 
pated Wilde in the remark that “ perhaps Nature’s chief use is 
to illustrate quotations from the poets.” 

Hamlet as a man of Ideas is, then, one of the Elect in Cole- 
ridge’s eyes, since Ideas are the product of Reason, not of Un- 
derstanding. The activity of his mind is fertile, “ prophetic and 
constructive.” ** He has become, in this later criticism, in a 
sense a man of action—mental action. One would think that 
this might now excuse or compensate for his “ sensuous ” bodily 
inaction. But Coleridge continues to point an opposing moral. 
As the earlier Collier report phrased it: Shakespeare wished to 
show in Hamlet that “ action is the chief end of existence— 
that no faculties of intellect, however brilliant, can be consid- 
ered valuable, or indeed otherwise than as misfortunes, if they 
withdraw us from, or render us repugnant to action, and lead 
us to think and think of doing, until the time has elapsed when 
we can do anything effectually.” *7 Hamlet’s brilliant mental 
activity leads him to “ mistake the seeing his chains for the 
breaking of them.” *® Clarity of insight has become a satisfac- 
tion in itself, and this is bad. 

Coleridge uses here as earlier the theory of reversal of vivid- 
ness to explain Hamlet’s inaction. He makes no attempt to 
indicate how the hero’s ability to revenge his father will be 
affected by sudden endowment with an active mind. The ac- 
quisition would seem, however, to make bodily activity even 
less attractive. For though this new mind has the power to 
bridge the gap between itself and the world, and to influence 
bodily action, it has no incentive to do so. Its own activity is 
an end in itself, for “ the spirit in all the objects it views, views 
only itself.” *° It is above the environment, uncaused and hence 
untouched by it. It is unmoved by any desire or impulse, be- 
cause of an active, causal principle residing within itself. Were 
Hamlet free of the initial handicap of reversal of vividness, the 
assumption is that he would have little interest in acting in any 
case. His fine schemes for action are too fascinating. 


‘6 This is the phrase Coleridge uses to characterize the “Idea” in a section from 
an “Autograph Notebook.” Coleridge on Logic and Learning by Alice D. Snyder 
(New Haven, 1929), p. 136. 

‘7 Raysor, T. M., op. cit., 2. 197-8. “8 Tbid., 2.274. 

*° Coleridge, S. T., Biographia Literaria (Shedd edition), op. cit., p. 346. 
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In both the Hartleian and neo-Kantian psychologies which 
Coleridge successively adopted, the normal person starts with 
an aversion to action. On the one hand, his thoughts have no 
great influence over his responses to the environment; on the 
other, they do have an influence, but are so much superior to 
the life of the body that it is natural to prefer thought to action. 
The separation, and then the antagonism, of thought and ac- 
tion, thought and sense, are the main difficulty. When thought 
is considered a function of the body, a purposeful bodily 
activity, as in Darwin and Peirce, we shall have an entirely 
different interpretation of Shakespeare’s hero. 


3 


Henry Crabb Robinson, who is among the reporters of Cole- 
ridge’s lectures on Hamlet, adds as a final comment: “ Some- 
body said to me— This is a satire on himself ’"—‘ no,’ said I, 
‘it is an elegy.’ A great many of his remarks were capable of a 
like application.” °° 

Since Robinson’s time many critics have noticed the resem- 
blance of Coleridge to his version of Hamlet, his peculiarly per- 
sonal relation to the concept of the thought-ridden, inactive 
individual. (Coleridge himself observed: “I have a smack of 
Hamlet.” **) Admiration of action and deprecation of his ina- 
bility to act are constant themes of his later poetry. But as in 
the Hamlet criticism, his view of action is ambiguous, some- 
times referring to mental, sometimes to bodily activity, and 
his allegiance wavers between the two. In Work without Hope 
(1825) he complains: 

And I the while, the sole unbusy thing, 
No honey make, nor pair, nor build, nor sing. 


His own situation is here contrasted with the normal operations 
of “all Nature.” To William Wordsworth (1807) praises at 
length Wordsworth’s creative power and patience in composing 
The Prelude, an example of the sort of sustained productivity 
which Coleridge feels is beyond him. The Ode to Dejection 
(1802) is of course the classic in this connection. It brings out 
with particular clarity the problem of the gap between the 


5° Raysor, T. M., op. cit., 2.209. 
51 Ibid., 2. 352. 
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world and the mind, the difficulty of relating mood to the ex- 
ternal situation, and the feeling of frustration when the gap 
cannot be bridged, and the relationship cannot be achieved. 
Looking at the clouds, the stars, the crescent moon, the pale 
green evening sky, Coleridge sees, rather than feels, how beau- 
tiful they are. The poem goes on to make explicit some of the 
assumptions inherent in the later Hamlet criticism. 


I may not hope from outward forms to win 
The passion and the life whose fountains are within. 


The external world is cold, inanimate. As he says elsewhere, 
“ every object is, as an object, dead, fixed, incapable in itself of 
any action, and necessarily finite.” The mind, the soul, the 
“ shaping spirit of Imagination” must supply beauty, life, ac- 
tion, a sense of infinity, for “ the spirit in all the objects which 
it views, views only itself.” 
O Lady! we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does Nature live: 
Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud! 
And would we aught behold, of higher worth, 
Than that inanimate cold world allowed 
To the poor loveless ever-anxious crowd, 
Ah! from the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the Earth— 
And from the soul itself must there be sent 
A sweet and potent voice, of its own birth, 
Of all sweet sounds the life and element! 


This sweet and potent voice, Coleridge finds, is silent within 
him. To speak prosaically, his creative, active mind is sus- 
pended, and there remains only the passive understanding, that 
part of his mind which is a “ lazy looker-on.” He is a Hamlet, 
not only because he cannot act or produce creatively, but be- 
cause he is even losing his claim to the title “ Man of Ideas.” 
He is a victim of even greater frustration than Shakespeare’s 
hero; this on his own interpretation. He is a double Hamlet, 
capable neither of bodily action nor of mental activity. 


Arlington, Massachusetts 
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THE TROILUS AND CHRISTIAN LOVE 
By James LynDON SHANLEY 


O yonge, fresshe folkes, he or she, 

In which that love up groweth with youre age, 
Repeyreth hom fro worldly vanyte, 

And of youre herte up casteth the visage 

To thilke God that after his ymage 

Yow made, and thynketh al nys but a faire 
This world, that passeth soone as floures faire. 


And loveth hym, the which that right for love 
Upon a crois, oure soules for to beye, 

First starf, and roos, and sit in hevene above; 
For he ny! falsen no wight, dar I seye, 

That wol his herte al holly on him leye. 

And syn he best to love is, and most meke, 
What nedeth feynede loves for to seke? 


Critics have seen these lines of the Troilus as no part of the 
whole and perfect deterministic tragedy; * as a completely un- 
expected return from the Renaissance to the Middle Ages; * or 
as the repudiation of an immoral code which Chaucer had pre- 
tended to uphold.* This paper will attempt to show that these 
views are wrong and that the correct one is: that the epilogue 
is no mere tacked-on moral but is implicit in the whole poem.* 
It will seek to show that there is a more fundamental connec- 
tion between the story and the epilogue than Professor Robin- 
son suggests in his introduction: 


It [the epilogue] expresses . . . exactly the feeling by which 
Chaucer might have been possessed at the moment when he was 
deeply moved by his tale of “ double sorwe.” . . . The artistic pro- 
priety of the epilogue may always be a matter of dispute, and its 
acceptability to the reader will depend in some measure upon his 
attitude toward explicit moralization. But it is not necessary to 
find any deep conflict between the epilogue and the story.® 

1W. C. Curry, “ Destiny in Chaucer’s Troilus,” PMLA 45 (1930), 168. 

2 J. P. Tatlock, “ The Epilogue of Chaucer’s Troilus,” MP 15 (1920-21), 146. 

°G. L. Kittredge, Chaucer and his Poetry (Cambridge, 1915), p. 143. 

* Geoffrey Chaucer, The Book of Troilus and Criseyde, ed. R. K. Root (Prince- 
ton, 1926), p. 1. 

5 The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1933), 452-3. All references to the text of Chaucer are to this edition. 
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We should not consider the J’roilus as simply a romance of 
courtly love, a psychological novel, or a drama, even though it 
has characteristics in common with all these types. Most 
simply stated, what Chaucer did was to recast a narrative 
poem; and he caused a fundamental difference between the 
Troilus and Il Filostrato when he retold the story in the light 
of an entirely new set of values, determined not only by this 
world and man’s life in it but by the eternal as well. He did 
not merely retell the story of an engaging young man who, 
because he trusted in a woman, was made unhappy when she 
proved faithless. The ultimate reason for Troilus’s woe was 
not that he trusted in a woman but that of_his own free will he 
placed his hope for perfect happiness in that which by its na- 
ture was temporary, imperfect, and inevitably insufficient. 

We shall not be surprised at the suggestion that Chaucer 
meant his thoughtful readers to understand this fact long be- 
fore Troilus did if we remember that at the heart of mediaeval 
philosophy and religion was the conviction of the inherent in- 
sufficiency of things earthly, no matter how noble and good, 
and, on the other hand, of the reality and completeness of 
heavenly bliss and the individual’s responsibility in attaining 
it." But the statement of these ideas, in the light of which I 
think the moral Gower and the philosophical Strode would have 
read the Troilus, points only to a possibility. An examination 
of the poem will perhaps make it appear a probability. 

Accustomed to the conventions of courtly love, Chaucer’s 
readers would have found nothing unfamiliar in the early stages 
of the love affair. They would have accepted Troilus’s great 
misery and sorrow as natural in one who had not yet gained 
the love of his mistress; further, Chaucer had assured them 
that Troilus’s worthiness would be rewarded.® But the readers 
also knew that Criseyde would forsake Troilus before she died.” 


8 This is not to say that Chaucer must necessarily have set out deliberately to 
point a new moral or that, in the manner of a modern propagandist, he had these 
ideas fixed in his mind as needing illustration; but only that he set out to retell 
a story and, as is inevitable with a great artist, did so in the light of his own 
convictions and beliefs. Therefore the epilogue is implicit in the story, and the 
Troilus is an excellent illustration of the following dictum from TLS (Jan. 3, 1939), 
p. 9: “the whole point about philosophy in fiction is that it needs to be implicit in 
the workings of the story-teller’s imagination. Broadly speaking, ideas matter in 
the novel only in so far as they are given imaginative substance, emotional energy.” 

°1.3-4. 71. 55-6. 
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Therefore, when Troilus, on his return from the temple where 
he first saw Criseyde, willingly and completely gave himself 
over to Love,® the pity and the irony of the situation marked 
the tale as no ordinary courtly romance. 

Yet all proceeds favorably for the lovers, and there seems to 
be no reason why they should not possess happiness when, 
after Criseyde decides to remain at Pandar’s the consumma- 
tion of their love is made certain. The reader knows, however, 
that it is to be only temporary, that the lovely and gracious 
Criseyde will forsake Troilus. And the reader is not only re- 
minded of this but is also shown the lovers’ fundamental error 
just as they are apparently to have their utmost desires ful- 
filled. For, when she is told of Troilus’s supposed jealousy, 
Criseyde cries that worldly happiness, called false felicity by 
the learned, is mixed with bitterness because it is unstable, and 
her conclusion is: 

trewely, for aught I kan espie, 
Ther is no verray weele in this world heere.® 


The word of Troilus’s jealousy seems to bring home to her for a 
moment the quality of earthly joy and shows to the reader the 
reason for Troilus’s pathetic situation: it is not that he thinks 
Criseyde and love good, but that he has made them the things 
upon which all his happiness depends. 

As soon as she has allayed the stings of jealousy and all is 
well, Criseyde herself quite naturally forgets the warning she 
gave. But the reader does not and what follows only heightens 
the irony. For, after the fashion of courtly lovers, Troilus and 
Criseyde describe their joy and give thanks to Love in the reli- 
gious terms constantly used in speaking of God, the everlasting 
good: 

Benigne Love [says Troilus] 


Yet were al lost, that dar I wel seyn certes, 
But if thi grace passed oure desertes.’° 


And Criseyde, as deeply in love as Troilus, replies to his protes- 
tations of entire love: 


Welcome, my knyght, my pees, my suffisaunce." 
*1.407.15. And see later 3. 1289-92; 1472-3. 
® 3. 813-36. 10 $, 1261-7. 11 3.1309. 
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~ 


Nothing remained to be said after this; both gave themselves 
completely to love. Following Criseyde’s surrender, Pandar at- 
tempted to make Troilus see that worldly joy “ halt nought but 
by a wir,” ** but in vain; for Troilus and Criseyde had such joy 
that “ felicitee ” could not describe their state, wherein “ ech of 
hem gan otheres lust obeye.” ** But before the mediaeval mind 
seriously and religiously concerned with life and happiness were 
divine peace and felicity, perfect and eternal, to be achieved 
not when individual wills were drawn to one another, but when 
they were drawn to God’s, for it was His will that was peace. 


Brother, the quality of love stilleth our will, and maketh us long 
only for what we have, and giveth us no other thirst. 


Nay, ’tis the essence of this blessed being to hold ourselves within 
the divine will, whereby our wills are themselves made one. 

So that our being thus, from threshold unto threshold through- 
out the realm, is a joy to all the realm as to the king, who draweth 


our minds to what he willeth; 
and His will is our peace; it is that sea to which all moves that 


it createth and that nature maketh.'* 


Nothing could break the peace of which Dante was told and 
of which the reader is reminded by Criseyde’s words. But the 
peace of Troilus and Criseyde, the reader knows, is to be 
broken. Criseyde once more recalls this fact to his mind when 
she exclaims, on learning of the parliament’s decree: 


Endeth thanne love in wo? Ye, or men lieth! 
And alle worldly blisse, as thynketh me.*® 


But again she forgets, and later in the Grecian camp, bemoan- 
ing the delay of her return to Troy, she resolves to take no heed 
of gossip and censure but to return to the city, for, she says: 


Felicite clepe I my suffisaunce.'® 


Love was too strong to allow her to remember, but her glimpses 
of the truth and Pandar’s hints at it were enough to make 
Chaucer’s more serious readers understand why, after his com- 


123.1636. = 3. 1690-4. 
14 Paradiso, 3. 70-2, 79-87. Trans. the Rev. P. W. Wicksteed (J. M. Dent & 


Sons, The Temple Classics, 1930). 
18 4, 834-5. 1° 5. 756-65. 
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plete surrender to love, Troilus was inevitably to go from weal 
to woe. 

But they would hardly have been satisfied with the conduct 
of the story and the fate assigned to Troilus if in his world he 
had never had the opportunity to choose the way to felicity. If 
Destiny had had complete control over him, then, according to 
the Troilus, “ yonge, fresshe folkes ” would have little choice as 
to where they would place their hearts; and Chaucer’s appeal, 
however pious and sincere, would have been vain. The control 
of Destiny is not complete, however, in the life of either Cri- 
seyde or Troilus. We cannot deny its importance in their lives: 
because of the “lawe of kynde ” Troilus must love; ** Troy is 
destined to fall; ** Criseyde must leave and Troilus live thence- 
forth in pain because of fatal destiny; *® and it is Fortune’s 
decree that prevents Troilus and Diomede from killing one 
another.” Forces and events completely beyond the lovers’ 
control affect their lives greatly. 

But the story does not depend on destined events alone, nor 
is the final unhappiness of either owing only to fate. They are 
free to choose what they wish, and as they choose they deter- 
mine their lot. (Chaucer’s philosophical reconciliation of these 
elements we do not know; the T’oilus is not, as are the Divine 
Comedy and Paradise Lost, a philosophical poem; but it is con- 
trolled by Chaucer’s philosophy as Tom Jones, for example, is 
controlled by Fielding’s conception of the natural goodness of 
man.) When Pandar is preparing to reveal Troilus’s love for 
Criseyde, he tells her that every one has a chance to have good 
fortune and that she should take hers before it slacks.** And 
when he tells her of Troilus’s plight, and asks for her pity at 
least, she says that since one ought to choose the lesser of two 
evils, she will give Troilus some encouragement rather than 
endanger her uncle’s life.*? Destiny has no hand here, but the 
interplay mentioned above is seen when we seek the reason for 
her loving Troilus. “Who yaf me drynke?” she asks ** as she 
sees him ride by; but that she will love him is not determined 
then; there follows her clear and deliberate meditation as to 
whether or not she will give him her love. From her words to 


171, 237-8. 20 5. 1763-4. = 
181.68; 5. 1541-7. 219 281-91. = 
36. 1-7. 
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Troilus when he first enters her closet at Pandar’s, we know 
that such thought did influence her. As well as the excellence 
of love, which none may or should attempt to resist, the sight 
of his loyalty and service also led her to have pity on him. 
Moreover, as Troilus takes her in his arms, at last able to see 
the pleasant side of life, he says to her: 


Now be ye caught, now is ther but we tweyne! 
Now yeldeth yow, for other’-bote is non! *° 


But Criseyde snatches the last word to impress upon him that 
she is there only because she is willing.”® 

Finally, when Criseyde is untrue to Troilus, although sorrow- 
ful, she acts deliberately. In order to heighten the dramatic 
effect of the betrayal through suspense, Chaucer tells us, at the 
beginning of Book Five, that Destiny sends Criseyde from 
Troy and decrees that Troilus must thenceforth live in pain.” 
But Destiny does not make Criseyde faithlessly turn to Dio- 
mede. She deliberately gives up her intention of returning to 
Troy because she enjoys Diomede’s clever talk, respects his 
great estate, fears the perils of Troy, and needs help.** Later 


the bet from sorwe hym to releve, 
She made hym were a pencel of hire sleve. 


And for to helen hym of his sorwes smerte, 
Men seyn—I not—that she yaf hym hire herte.”® 


In both instances she acted for a definite purpose, in itself a 
good one but not when related to all other ends. No one knew 
better than she that the fault was hers, and the pitifulness of 
her last lament lies in her clear-sightedness accompanied by an 
equal blindness: 


Al be I not the first that dide amys, 

What helpeth that to don my blame awey? 
But syn I se ther is no bettre way, 

And that to late is now for me to rewe, 

To Diomede algate I wol be trewe.*° 


Earlier, as she left Troy, she accused the constellation of her 
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birth for her forced departure from the city," but here she 
recognizes that the fault is her own. And Chaucer, in spite of 
his pity which will not allow him to chide her further, could 
not excuse her guilt,** which he mentions again at the end of 
the story.** 

When we turn to Troilus, we find that if we took his own 
word, we should look no fairther. When Criseyde’s departure 
is almost certain, altho he desires above all things to pre- 
vent it, Troilus is ungdle to do so. Forces beyond his control 
make his will of no‘avail; so great is his despair that he pre- 
pares to die, for he is lost since, as he sees life at the time, “ al 
that comth, comth by necessitee.”** To prove his statement 
he reviews the arguments of the “clerkes” on the subject of 
divine providence and free-will; he decides that those who deny 
the existence of free-will must be right.*° Dramatically the 
soliloquy is perfect, but it reaches the wrong conclusion to fit 
the facts of the world Troilus lives in. He decides the question 
as he does because his will is thwarted; his philosophizing 
started from its conclusion. 

His trouble was not that he lacked free-will but that he had 
used it unwisely. Once again we see the interplay of necessity 
and free-will in his world, and we see that his unhappiness de- 
pended on his own choice. To love was inevitable, and Troilus 
loved by “lawe of kynde”; yet the individual could control 
the love born of nature. Pandar set forth the doctrine when he 
told Troilus that Criseyde was suited to love a worthy knight 
and that he would hold it for a vice in her unless she did.** She 
was free to and did choose Troilus. And we know from his own 
words that Troilus once had the power to control his own love 
for Criseyde. When he returned from the temple where he 
first saw her, he not only “took purpos loves craft to suwe ” *’ 
and “ gan fully assente Criseyde for to love.” ** He also sang 
of his love and acknowledged that he had no right to complain 
of its burning, for only if he consented could it be as strong as 
it was in him.*® After his song, he acknowledged the god of 
Love’s mastery of his spirit, thanked him for his favor, and 
vowed to live and die in the service of Criseyde.*° 


51 4, 743-6. 5* 4,953-9. "1. 879. 891. 407-15. 
82 5. 1093-9. 85 4, 960-1078. 51. 391-2. 491, 421-7. 
"5. 1776. s*y. 667. 
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Thus his “ sorwes” began, and serving as the background 
against which this action took place for the reader was the fact 
that no human pleasure, however good, could be sufficient for 
the individual’s complete happiness. Professor Gilson has 
pointed out that on this fact rested the whole Christian con- 
ception of love.“ Later than Chaucer, Thomas a4 Kempis 
wrote: 

How small soever anything be, if it be inordinately loved and 
—— it keepeth thee back from the highest good, and defileth 
the soul.*? 


And Dante had learned in Purgatory: 


Nor Creator nor creature, my son, was ever without love, either 
natural or rational; and this thou knowest. 

The natural is always without error; but the other may err 
through an evil object, or through too little or too much vigour. 

While it is directed to the primal goods, and in the secondary 
moderates itself, it cannot be the cause of sinful delight. 


innate with you is the virtue which giveth counsel, and ought 
to guard the threshold of assent. © 


Wherefor suppose that every love which is kindled within you 
arise of necessity, the power to arrest it is within you.* 

It was with this in mind, it was according to this scale of 
values that Chaucer retold the tale of Troilus’s unhappy love. 
Boccaccio’s treatment of the problem was not satisfactory. He 
showed how Troilus, who led his life according to the dictates 
of the tradition of courtly love, ultimately found only sorrow 
because Criseyde, like most young women, was vain and fickle: 

O youths, in whom amorous desire gradually riseth with age. 
I pray you for the love of the gods that ye check the ready steps 
to that evil passion and that ye mirror yourselves in the love of 
Troilus, which my verses set forth above, for if ye will read them 
aright, and will take them to heart, not lightly will ye trust in 
all women. 





41 Etienne Gilson, The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, trans. A. H. C. Downes 
(New York, 1936), p. 271. 

*2 Of the Imitation of Christ, Bk. 3, ch. 42 (New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
1926). 

‘3 Purgatorio, 17. 91-9, 18. 62-8, 70-2. Trans. Thomas Okey (J. M. Dent & Sons, 
The Temple Classics, 1930) . 
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A young woman is fickle and is desirous of many lovers, and her 
beauty she esteemeth more than it is in her mirror... she hath no 
feeling for virtue or reason, inconstant ever as leaf in the wind.** 


But as this description will not do for Chaucer’s Criseyde, so 
Boccaccio’s solution will not do. Even as Chaucer told of 
Criseyde’s guilt, he had only pity for her: 


And if I myghte excuse hire any wise, 
For she so sory was for hire untrouthe, 
Iwis, I wolde excuse hire yet for routhe.*® 


At no time do we feel that Criseyde is unworthy of love; she 
was gracious and kind, neither desirous of many lovers nor un- 
moved by virtue; we cannot feel that Troilus was well rid of 
her. We can only accept the fact that, gentle and lovely as she 
was, Criseyde could not stand fast in “ trouthe.” Because she 
did not and because he had placed all his hopes of happiness on 
her, Troilus suffered. Although he did nothing ungentle or 
ignoble, although “he loved chivalrye, trouthe and honour, 
freedom and curteisye ” and was faithful to all that he thought 
best, yet his portion in life was pain. 


Swich is this world, whoso it kan byholde, 
In ech estat is litel hertes reste. 
God leve us for to take it for the beste! 


Chaucer’s comment is not that women are fickle and men 
foolish to love them, but rather: Sunt lacrimae rerum, et men- 
tem mortalia tangunt; for he saw men seeking lasting peace 
and happiness in things unstable by nature and moved by 
forces beyond their control. But Troilus could not be blamed 
or scorned for caring; Pandar’s Horatian acceptance and warn- 
ing of inevitable change was no sufficient substitute for the joy 
which Troilus thought to have. And it covered only half the 
problem as Chaucer saw it and as a modern poet has stated it: 


Teach us to care and not to care. 


Pandar could not, with all his kindly and worldly wisdom, 
keep Troilus from sorrow. But the solution was clear since the 


‘4 I Filostrato, 8, st. 29-80, trans. N. E. Griffin and A. B. Myrick (Philadelphia, 
1929). 
“5 5. 1097-9. 
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tale was told in reference to the beliefs and ideas of the Chris- 
tian tradition. St. Augustine, in his Confessions, wrote of his 
seeking for peace: 

Be not foolish, O my soul, nor become deaf in the ear of thine 
heart with the tumult of thy folly. Hearken thou too. The Word 
itself calleth thee to return: and there is the place of rest imper- 
turbable, where love is not forsaken, if itself forsaketh not. Behold, 
these things pass away, that others may replace them, and so this 
lower universe be completed by all his parts. But do I depart any 
whither? saith the Word of God.** 


It was in contrast with this conception that Troilus’s woe was 
seen. Chaucer’s conclusion was but the direct statement of the 
ideas and beliefs which gave full meaning to Troilus’s situation 
and sorrows. And it is, I think, aesthetically essential as well 
as intellectually consistent, for by these lines only is the final 
emotional resolution achieved. Not only is the appeal to 
“ yonge, fresshe folkes ” consistent with the implications of the 
tale; it also completes and fulfills them. Chaucer was not 
finished until he had written the epilogue, for the Troilus was 
not a completely objective representation left to speak entirely 
for itself, but a tale with comment as was Boccaccio’s. 

Chaucer found in Boccaccio an artistic guide, but in his story 
and comment no adequate treatment and explanation of the 
experience set forth. The case of Troilus was but part of a 
whole in which, as Theseus said in the Knight’s Tale: 


speces of thynges and progressiouns 
Shullen enduren by successiouns, 
And not eterne, withouten any lye. (I(A) 3013-15) 


And one part of wisdom was, he added: 


To maken vertu of necessitee, 
And take it weel that we may not eschue, 
And namely that to us all is due. (I(A) 3041-4) 


The whole of wisdom Chaucer set forth in his Balade de Bon 
Conseyl 

That thee is sent, receyve in buxumnesse, 

The wrastling for this world axeth a fal. 

*° Confessions, 4, 11, trans. E. B. Pusey (J. M. Dent & Sons, Everyman’s Library, 
1932). 
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Her is non hoom, her nis but wildernesse: 

Forth, pilgrim, forth! Forth, beste, out of thy stal! 

Know thy contree, look up, thank God of al; 

Hold the heye wey, and lat thy gost thee lede; 

And trouthe thee shal delivere, it is no drede. 
This is the summary of the attitude of the man who wrote the 
Troilus and the Canterbury Tales. The epilogue of the Troilus 
is not, as some have seen it, an inconsistent repudiation of life 
by one who seems to have enjoyed and accepted it. It is rather, 
like the Balade de Bon Conseyl, the expression of the belief and 
feeling on which Chaucer’s acceptance of life was based. The 
“trouthe ” that will deliver one is the “ trouthe ” placed in Him 
who, as the poet said in the epilogue, “ nyl falsen no wight, . . . 
That wol his herte al holly on him leye.” It was because he did 
believe “ trouthe ” would avail in the end that Chaucer, in spite 
of sorrow which he saw and felt, could accept life as he did in 
the Canterbury Tales and would have Troilus say for him as 
did another earthly lover in Dante’s Paradise— 


Non pero qui si pente, ma si ride. 


Northwestern University 








CHAUCER’S SQUIRE 
By Ernest P. Kuut and Henry J. Wess 


Chaucer concludes his description of the Squire in the Pro- 
logue to the Canterbury Tales on what might seem an anti- 
climactic note: 


Curteys he was, lowly, and servisable, 
And carf biforn his fader at the table. 


The first line clearly indicates the Squire’s humility and obe- 
dience, two characteristics of the perfect medieval knight. The 
second line emphasizes the humility and obedience expressed 
by the first, and at the same time shows that the Squire was 
being honored by his father. 

Serving at table was one of the many duties an aspirant to 
knighthood had to perform in both life and fiction. Froissart 
relates that Gaston, the son of the Comte de Foix, “ avoit 
d’usage que il le servoit de tous ses mets et faissoit essai de ses 
viandes,”* and Sir Thomas More (born 1480) as a youth 
waited at table before Cardinal Morton and his guests.’ Little 
John of Saintre, before he became a squire, also “ served every 
man at table,” * and King Horn’s father handed him over to 
the steward in order that the prince might learn “ Biuore me to 
kerue, and of Pe cupe serue.”’ * 

The reason that serving at table was one of the duties of 
squires is pointed out in “ The Buke of Knychthede ” (1456) . 
There it is stated that a squire should 
be servand to sum lord, and use him in armes lang or he tak the 
ordre, for unworthy war he suld be a lord or maister that knew 
never quhat it is tobe a servand, for he may never wele take na 
knawe the suetenes that it is tobe the lord, bot gif he had sum 
knaulage of the sourness that it is, and payne to a gude hert, tobe 





1 Collection Des Chroniques Nationales Francais, “Les Chroniques de Jean 
Froissart,” J. Carez, Paris, 1824, Tome 9, p. 323. 

2 Early English Meals and Manners, ed. by Frederick J. Furnivall, EETS, London, 
1894, p. ix. 

® Antoine de la Sale (c. 1386-1462), Little John of Saintre, George Routledge & 
Sons, London, 1931, p. 33. 

* Early English Meals and Manners, op. cit., p. v. 
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ane underlout or a servand. And tharfore, war he never so grete 
a lordis sone appertenand tobe lord, he war the better that in 
youthede sum lord that he servit—to kerve before him . . .° 


But serving at table was also an honor, and he who carved 
probably held the position of greatest esteem. It required no 
little skill to learn carving. John Russel’s “ Boke of Nuture ” 
devotes thirty-five lines to “ kervynge,”* and the “ Boke of 
Keruynge,” a work given up almost wholly to the duties of a 
carver, lists thirty-nine “ Termes of a Keruer.”’ 

The fact that “My Lordes Secounde Son” served “as 
Kerver” in Lord Percy’s Household,’ that Edward 1V had 
“ Bannerettes IIII, or Bachelor Knights, to be kervers and 
cupberers in this courte,”*® that John of Gaunt, Chaucer’s 
patron, appeared “ before the king and council ” June 23, 1377 
and 


as earl of Leycestre claimed the office of steward of England, as 
duke of Lancastre claimed to bear the king’s first sword called 
‘Curtana’ on the coronation day, and as earl of Lincoln claimed to 
cut and carve that day before the king sitting at table. 


and that Joinville, when writing of a dinner given by Louis of 
France, stated: 


Et devant la table le roy, endroit le conte de Dreues, mangoit mes 
sires li roys de Navarre, en cote et en mantel de samit, bien parez 
de courroie, de fermail et de chapel d’or; et je tranchoie devant li. 


5 Gilbert of the Haye’s Prose Manuscript, Vol. 2, “The Buke of Knychthede,” 

STS, 1914, p. 16. Caxton’s Ordre of Chyualry (c. 1484), from the same source as 
Haye’s, has: 
And it behoueth / that the sone of a knyght in the tyme that he is squyer can 
take kepynge of hors / And hym behoueth that he serue / and that he be fyrste 
subgette or he be lord / For otherwyse shold he not knowe the noblesse of the 
seygnory whan he shold be a knyght / And therfore euery man that wylle come to 
knyghthode hym behoueth to lerne / in his yougthe to kerue at the table / to serue 
to arme / and to adoube a knygt. p. 21. 

° Early English Meals and Manners, op. cit., “ Boke of Nurture,” p. 21 f. 

7 Ibid., “ Boke of Keruynge,” p. 151. 

® Ibid., Introduction, p. iii. 

® Ibid., “ Boke of Nurture,” p. 21. 

*° Calendar of Close Rolls, “ Richard II,” Vol. 1, London, 1914, p. 1. It is 
interesting to note, however, that John of Gaunt “ performed the office of steward 
in person, bore the said sword until high mass after the coronation ..., and by 
his appointment Hugh earl of Stafford carved bread and meat before the king at 
table in the great hall of Westminster.” Jbid., p. 2. 
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Devant le roy, servoit dou mangier le cuens d’Artoiz ses freres; 
devant le roy, tranchoit dou coutel le bons cuens Jehans de Sois- CH 
sons,"* 


would seem to indicate the honor attached to the position. 

The concluding couplet, therefore, forms a fitting climax. 
For Chaucer’s Squire is in the great tradition, worthy to follow C 
in the footsteps of his father, the “ parfit knight,” who tells the Pro 
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CHAUCER’S PLOWMAN AND THE CONTEMPORARY 
ENGLISH PEASANT 


By GarDINER STILLWELL 


Critics have observed that the Plowman’s portrait in the 
Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, attractive though it may be, 
is nevertheless colourless, conventionalized, idealized.2 It is 
my belief, however, that in considering the Plowman we should, 
more than hitherto, try to see Chaucer amid the social up- 
heavals of the 1380’s. The Plowman is a colourless figure for a 
good reason, namely, that the real plowman of the time was 
revolting against everything that Chaucer stood for. 

The poet’s evident affection for the ideal peasant suggests 
an antagonism toward the actual peasant,? who had clamored 
for higher wages ever since the Black Death, and who rebelled 
violently in 1381. The Plowman of the Prologue could not be 
farther removed from reality, since one of his dominant features 
is economic contentment. 


He wolde thresshe, and therto dyke and delve, 

For Cristes sake, for every povre wight, 

Withouten hire, if it lay in his myght. 

His tithes payde he ful faire and wel, 

Bothe of his propre swynk and his catel. (GP536-40) 


*J. M. Manly, Some New Light on Chaucer, 1926, p. 253; Frederick Tupper, 
Types of Society in Medieval Literature, 1926, pp. 41, 43; R. D. French, A Chaucer 
Handbook, 1927, p. 15. 

® Joe Horrell, in his “ Chaucer’s Symbolic Plowman ” (Speculum 14. 82-92), differs 
sharply from this view. His conclusion is: “Chaucer found in the Plowman an 
appropriate symbol; and he crowned this lowliest of the pilgrims with the highest 
Christian virtues. His social and economic background shows us, in a general way, 
the forces that brought him into prominence in the flux of fourteenth-century life. 
His cultural background shows us that literary and religious men, often the same, 
were aware of him as a convenient representative of the stirring masses of lowly 
workers; too, behind him lay a long tradition exalting the poverty he found his lot. 
And in singling out this obscure man, this symbol of a lower fringe of humanity 
seeking emancipation from economic and social servitude, Chaucer is again revealing 
a deeply sympathetic view of character and human worth in an age when others 
might have more gladly cracked a pate” (p. 92). The Plowman is indeed an 
“appropriate symbol” and a “convenient representative of the stirring masses.” 
But, as I hope to show in this article, the Plowman has more than a general con- 
nection with his economic and social background. And he is patient in his poverty, 
whereas the average English laborer of the time would in the medieval view be 
guilty of impatient poverty. In this case, as almost always, the ideal amounts to a 
sharp criticism of the real. 
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More significant still, he was “ Lyvynge in pees” (GP532). 
Chaucer’s tone here contrasts with the one he takes when, in 
the Nun’s Priest’s Tale, he refers contemptuously to “Jakke 
Straw and his meynee,” or when, in the Knight’s Tale, he speaks 
of Saturn’s course as including 


The murmure and the cherles rebellyng, 
The groynynge, and the pryvee empoysonyng. (CT, B*4584, 
A2459-60) 


We can further ascertain Chaucer’s attitude by seeing the 
Parson and the Plowman in relation to each other. The Parson, 
another idealization, is the brother of the Plowman. These 
characters have two chief traits in common: religious devotion 
and economic contentment. The Plowman’s portrait follows 
immediately after that of the Parson. And we are asked to 
picture the two brothers riding together: “ With hym there 
was a Plowman, was his brother” (GP529). Chaucer may 
have had in mind the part that some parsons had in the Revolt 
of 1381.8 He may also have recalled John Ball’s role as a sort 
of chaplain or spiritual mouthpiece to the insurgents. 

Chaucer, then, appears to take sides with the privileged 
classes as opposed to the poor.* That it was natural for him 
to do so is indicated by a few important facts of his career. 

To begin with, his patron was John of Gaunt, whose new 
mansion, the Savoy, was destroyed by the peasants in 1381. 
Gaunt, more than anyone else, had been singled out as an 
enemy,’ and might very well have suffered death, like Arch- 
bishop Sudbury, had he not been absent in Scotland at the 
time of the Revolt. We do not know the exact extent of Gaunt’s 
influence on Chaucer’s official career, but it seems to have been 


5 See G. M. Trevelyan, England in the Age of Wycliffe, 1899, p. 202. 

“Professor H. R. Patch is of the opinion that Chaucer displays a “ broader social 
sympathy ” (JEGP 29, p. 384). I do not contradict this view, but think that the 
“broader social sympathy ” does not apply to the labor problem of the fourteenth 
century in its really pressing aspects. Dr. G. R. Owst, after showing how medieval 
sermon literature condemns the faulty peasant, concludes that Chaucer’s Plowman 
is “ but a man after the preacher’s own heart” (Literature and Pulpit in Medieval 
England, 1933, p. 370). But sermons are not necessarily the best index to the 
attitude of a people, much less of an individual, toward a social problem. If we 
relate Chaucer to the world of affairs in which he actually lived, we can be even 
more sure of seeing what his attitude toward the laborer really was. 

5 Charles Oman, The Great Revolt of 1381, 1906, p. 19: “ The Duke of Lancaster 

. was the person most bitterly inveighed against by the rebels.” 
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very considerable. We would be surprised, then, to find Chaucer 
sympathizing with those who had intended to deprive him of a 
large part of the source of his income. 

Miss Rickert has argued that Chaucer probably studied law 
at the Inner Temple.’ If her conjecture is right, then we can 
guess that Chaucer would be shocked by the fact that the re- 
volting laborers, not content with destruction of the Savoy, 
turned also to destruction of the Temple. 

Moreover, Chaucer was appointed justice of the peace for 
Kent in 1385, between the time of the Revolt and, probably, 
the writing of the Prologue. Before composing the Plowman’s 
portrait, therefore, he became identified with the administration 
of the law. Thus he would find himself in a professional group 
which had every reason to feel antagonistic toward the dis- 
contented peasant. If he had any sympathy with English legal 
institutions, and it is highly likely he did, then for a second 
time we would be surprised to find him in harmony with the 
typical’ English laborer of the 1380’s. 

Chaucer, in fact, was in one way or another connected with 
most of the principal groups against which the anger of the 
peasants was chiefly directed. They were antagonistic mainly 
toward “four classes—royal officials, lawyers, adherents of 
John of Gaunt, and unpopular landlords.” * We have no evi- 
dence that Chaucer was in any sense an “ unpopular landlord,” 
but he was a royal official, and it is scarcely necessary to men- 
tion the numerous ways in which he served the king, as diplo- 
mat, or as Comptroller of Customs and Subsidy of Wools, 
Skins and Hides in the port of London. 

It might be argued that he was just as much a member of the 
middle class as a follower of the court and of the aristocracy. 
Even so, he was well-to-do.° And the wealthy bourgeoisie were 


* Edith Rickert, “ Was Chaucer a Student at the Inner Temple? ”, Manly Anni- 
versary Studies in Language and Literature, 1923, pp. 20-31. 

* Typical, in that the Revolt seems to have assumed considerable proportions, 
although its exact extent cannot be determined statistically. Cf. Oman, op. cit., 
p. 1: “. .. this storm assumed vast dimensions .. .” The Revolt itself soon passed, 
but the issues which caused it continued to be of moment throughout Chaucer's 
lifetime. Cf. Oman, op. cit., p. 154: “. . . for the next ten years the archives of 
England are full of instances of conflict between landlord and tenant precisely similar 
to those which had been so rife in the years immediately preceding the rebellion.” 

® Oman, op. cit., p. 38. 

® His customs position was highly lucrative. And only important persons were 
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one with the nobility in condemning the peasant. This is 
curiously illustrated by the account given in the Rotuli Parlia- 
mentorum of the session held in the winter of 1381-2. The 
Commons, and the Parliament in general, were asked to de- 
liberate as to whether they would give their approval to the 
king’s having revoked the grants of liberty which he had been 
forced to give the insurgents. There was no complaint, to 
say the least: 

. si bn Prelatz & Seigfirs Temporels come les Chivalers, Citeins, 
& Burgeys, respondirent a une voice, Qe celle Repell fuist bn faite. 
Adjoustant, q tiele Manumission ou Franchise des Neifs ne ne poast 
estre fait sanz lour Assent q’ont le greindre interesse: A quoy ils 
n’assenterent ungs de lour bone gree, n’autrement, ne jamais ne 
ferroient pur vivre & murrir touz en un jour.’® 


On this occasion Parliament was enthusiastically unanimous on 
the labor question. So was it later, no doubt, in spite of the 
absence of documentary evidence, when Chaucer sat in the 
Parliament of 1386. This gathering was busy dealing with 
King Richard and his unpopular ministers, but in 1388 the 
Statute of Laborers was reaffirmed, with amplifications. Kings 
might come and kings might go, and kings’ ministers might do 
the same, but through all political changes the attitude of the 
upper classes toward the peasantry remained constant, from the 
time of the first passing of the Statute of Laborers, in 1349. 
This Statute was constantly reappearing on the books, all 
through the fourteenth century. The conclusion is, in view of 
the lively unanimity of the Parliament of 1381-2, that Chaucer, 
whether we regard him as being closer to the aristocratic or to 
the bourgeois pole in society, must surely be linked with the 
forces behind the Statute of Laborers. 

If more argument is needed, we might picture Chaucer in 
London in 1381. At this time he was living in his house above 
Aldgate. There is no evidence that he was absent from town 
during the Revolt. It is likely, though not certain, that he was 
in London during the turmoil. Aldgate was opened to the 
rebels of Essex on June 13, 1381. If Chaucer was at home at 
the time, his very life was probably in danger, for, when the 
given a dwelling above a city gate, as Chaucer was (G. G. Coulton, Chaucer and 
his England, 1930, p. 93). He may have had periods of misfortune, but his succes- 


sion of appointments shows that he always remained in the upper classes. 
? Rot. Parl., 3, p. 100, first col. 
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rebels began to execute their enemies, “It is recorded that 
they killed no one save by the axe, and that the larger pro- 
portion of the victims were either lawyers, jurymen of the city, 
persons connected with the levying of taxes, or known adherents 
of the Duke of Lancaster.” ** We have no reason to believe 
that Chaucer’s connection with the Duke of Lancaster was 
kept secret. As a “known adherent” of Gaunt, then, as a 
royal official, and perhaps as one who had studied law, he must 
have been seriously perturbed during the anarchy in London. 

My general argument is not damaged, I think, by the con- 
sideration that not every peasant in England took part in the 
Revolt. The peasant who really brought himself home to the 
minds of middle and upper class people in the fourteenth 
century was the rebellious peasant. Even if there was a plow- 
man like Chaucer’s, and even if Chaucer actually knew of such 
a plowman, the fact remains that the portrait is idealized, for 
it is not representative of the general reality. Moreover, if 
Chaucer’s purpose had been to give a picture of a certain 
individual, whether imaginative or living, then he would have 
endowed the portrait with particularizing details. As it is, the 
Plowman, a thoroughly generalized figure, is a far cry from the 
laborer who created one of the most pressing and ever-present 
problems of Chaucer’s time. 

If Chaucer was opposed to the revolting, and hence to the 
typical peasant of the 1380’s, why did he not openly express 
disapproval, as Gower did? ** To portray an ideal Plowman is 
to express sufficient disapproval. And Chaucer was elsewhere 
wary when he approached issues of economic warfare. Profes- 
sor Kuhl has shown that Chaucer deliberately selected the five 
burgesses in the Prologue with a view to avoiding those who 
were involved in the conflict between the victualling and non- 
victualling guilds. “ For Chaucer therefore, to evade the ten 
companies who had established a precedent in presenting 
grievances against the King to Parliament was natural. A 
literary man does not court popularity by referring to enemies 
of his audience—especially when it involves the loss of his house 
and income.” ** Perhaps the same argument can be applied to 


11 Oman, op. cit., pp. 69-70. 12 Gower, Vox Clamantis, Book 1. 
18, P. Kuhl, “ Chaucer’s Burgesses,” in Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, 
and Letters 18. 655. 
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the Plowman, and may explain why Chaucer, ordinarily such 
a faithful painter of his era, occasionally takes his leave of 
realism. At any rate, this much can be said with conviction: 
it is impossible to believe that in 1386-9 Chaucer thought his 
Plowman a typical character, or that, in writing the portrait, he 
was expressing his love of the laborer. Rather is he, in a time of 
stress, re-expressing the conservative, medieval ideal of the 
proper order of society, that ideal according to which each 
individual had his God-given niche to fill.”* 


University of Iowa 


14 Cf, CT (ed. Robinson), “ Parson’s Tale,” 1.771: “ But certes, sith the time of 
grace cam, God ordeyned that som folk sholde be moore heigh in estaat and in 
degree, and som folk moore lough, and that everich sholde be served in his estaat 
and in his degree.” Cf. R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, 1926, 
p. 56: “ Intellectually, religious opinion [in the Middle Ages] endorsed to the full the 
static view, which regarded the social order as a thing unalterable, to be accepted, 
not to be improved. Except on rare occasions, its spokesmen repeated the conven- 
tional doctrine, according to which the feet were born to labor, the hands to fight, 
the head to rule.” 
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JOHN WILSON’S ELECTION TO THE PROFESSORSHIP 
OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 1820 


By Aan LANG Strout 


1 


The group that William Blackwood spent the years 1817 to 
1825 trying to keep in hand was, by all accounts, a merry one. 
Mrs. Grant of Laggan writes in her Journal, May 24, 1819: 


Blackwood (the squire of the Quarterly Review) not only abounds 
in Attic Salt, but in that pungent pepper by mortals styled person- 
ality. It is supported by a club of young wits, many of whom are 
well known to me; who, I hope, in some measure fear God, but 
certainly do not regard man. 


James Hogg, Captain Tom Hamilton, later William Maginn, 
had as Brobdingnagian a sense of humor and were as inclined to 
deviltry as the ringleaders Wilson and Lockhart; the group 
appeared as ready to play practical jokes upon one another as 
upon their enemies. Charles Mackay records how, in 1825, 
Lockhart inserted in certain copies of the Edinburgh Weekly 
Journal a report of Wilson’s death, “ accompanied by a highly 
eulogistic memoir and review of the Professor’s literary char- 
acter and genius.”* Lockhart, again, according to Francis 
Watt, sent Patrick Robertson a review of his poems in the 
Quarterly, which finished off with the couplet: 


“ Here lies the peerless paper lord, Lord Peter, 
Who broke the laws of God and man and metre.” 2 


It was, of course, the only copy of the critique containing the 
couplet, but how was “ Lord Peter | to know that? Maginn, 
says “ Delta ” Moir, first introduced himself to William Black- 
wood as an irate Irishman bent on receiving justice for certain 
slurs upon his character in the magazine. . . . After such anec- 


1 Memorials of a Literary Life during Half a Century, 1, 60. 
2 The Book of Edinburgh Anecdote, p. 165. 
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dotes one can appreciate the humorous personalities likely to 
appear in “ Maga,”—the coinages “Cockney School” and 
“ pimpled Hazlitt ”; the references to “ Sir Egerton Breeches ” 
(11, 291) and Hazlitt’s “ Stable-Talk ” (10, 556); the advice 
in A few words to our Contributors of July, 1821: “ A. S. should 
put another S. to his name. He amply deserves it ”; the shortest 
review in the magazine, that on The Craniad, or Spurzheim 
Illustrated, June, 1817: 


The Craniad is the worst poem we have now in Scotland. The 
author has it in his power to decide the great craniological contro- 
versy: Let him submit his skull to general inspection, and if it 
exhibits a single intellectual organ, Spurzheim’s theory is over- 
thrown. 


Incidentally, The Craniad was published by “ Blackwood, 
Edinburgh, 1817.” It may be pointed out that Blackwood had 
a share in Leigh Hunt’s Story of Rimini, venomously and per- 
sistently attacked in the magazine also. 


2 


Unfortunately for himself, when the future “ Christopher 
North ” stood against the Whig William Hamilton for the 
professorship of Moral Philosophy at the University of Edin- 
burgh upon the death of Dr. Thomas Brown in April, 1820, 
his unconventionality and “ impiety ” were brought up against 
him. Scott considered the election the most active Whig cam- 
paign “ they ever made in any political contest in Scotland.” ® 
“Tam sorry to see the appointment of Wilson,” Sidney Smith 
wrote Jeffrey in October, 1820. “If Walter Scott can succeed 
in nominating a successor to Reid and Stewart, there is an 
end of the University of Edinburgh.” * Scott, indeed, strenu- 
ously championed the young Tory candidate, somewhat high- 
handedly, perhaps, from a later standpoint, for in a letter to 
Lockhart of November 18, 1825,—discussing Lockhart’s ap- 
pointment to the editorship of the Quarterly—Sir Walter 
alludes to Wilson’s election in 1820 thus: “In such cases (take 


3 Letter of Mrs. John Wilson, July, 1820, Mrs. Mary Gordon, Christopher North 


(1866), p. 206. 
“Lady Holland, Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith (1855), 2, 200. 
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Wilsons & Williams’ for example) I have alway|s] thought it 
best first to secure the place and then let the discharge of the 
duty defend the appointment.” Lockhart naturally did every- 
thing in his power for his friend also. In his zeal he expressed 
the hope to J. W. Croker on April 21 “that you would write 
to Wilson such a letter as he could shew expressive of your 
approval of his character & pretensions . . . I assure you your 
authority would have a voice potential.” ° He felt no irritation 
when Croker declined his request, but two months later he 
again shows his zeal, this time by an attack upon the Whigs, 
so characteristic of the reckless Blackwood group that it 
deserves quotation.’ 


My dear Sir [he writes Croker] 
I should be happy if you think the 
enclosed worthy of the Guardian 
I have the honour to be yours very faithfully 


Edin June 27*» [1820] JGLockhart 


To the Editor of the Guardian 
Mr. Editor 


A violent canvass has been going on in this place for the Ethical 
chair in the university vacated by the death of Dr. Thomas Brown— 
author of “ The Paradise of Coquettes ” &. The Whig candidates ° 
being apparently in a fair way of being beaten by the Tory one— 
viz Mr Wilson author of “the City of the Plague” &c it is now 
rumoured that the old Emeritus Professor Mr Dugald Stewart is 
to resume his chair after retirement of ten years for the purpose of 
preventing the horrible consummation.’ The following imitation 
of one of Horaces odes (Book I od. 34) has been circulated in con- 
sequence of this rumour and is ascribed to a certain facetious 
member of the Senatus Academicus 


Your obed. sert. 


Homer B I ode 34 
Imitated by Mr. Dugald Stewart 
Edinb June 16" 1820 


° This hitherto unpublished material I am able to reproduce here through the 
graciousness of the William L. Clements Library of the University of Michigan. 

°Sir James Mackintosh (who actually was offered the position but declined it), 
Malthus, James Mill, Macvey Napier, and Sir William Hamilton 

7 Because of his dislike for Wilson, Stewart considered a superannuated return 
to lecturing, but he sent in his resignation early in July. 


4 
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No more in professional chair * 
Mad metaphysic cobweb weaving 
I joined the phalanx rich & rare 
Of Whigs so wise & unbelieving * 

8 But now the death of Doctor Brown 
Me from my loved retirement forces 
To mount once more the learned gown 
And read again my ancient courses 


2 


4 For as great Jove his darksome shroud 
Will sometimes quit to raise our wonder 
And scorning the low grovelling cloud 
Will through the clear bright aether thunder 
So here our Jupiters below 
Spurn a black Whig—a dreadful story 
And will the moral chair bestow 
On a mere poet & a Tory 


3 


5 All the brute crew of Whiggish folk 
® Sticks, stocks’? Reviewers sound the bugle 
§ The Scotsman mourns in plaintive croak 
And all for safety look to Dougal 
I therefore offer my obscure ® 
Old filthy Lectures ostentatious 
And thereby for a Whig secure 
The moral crown with hand rapacious *° 


Notes 


1. Insanientes dum Philosophiae consultus erro 

2. Parcus deorum cultor et infrequens is Anglice a Whig 

3. Nunc retrorsum vela dare atque iterare cursus cogor relictos 

Nahmque Diespiter &c 

5. Quo bruta tellus 

6. Quo Styx 

7. Invisi horrida Taenari sedes. Invisi is not a bad epithet for an wnseen 
reviewer; but you may construe it hated if you please. horrida is also a congruous 
title. Taenari was a short road to hell—a poor author sometimes finds in a Review 
his short cut to perdition 

8. Atlanteusque finis concutitur. Atlas was a grim poor fellow who lost his small 
wits in speculating on things above his comprehension. He afterwards became a 
mountain & some foolish people (himself included) thought him the support of the 
whole world. 

9. obscura promens. The superficial only talk of the clearness of my writings 
e.g. Macvey Napier 

10. Apicem rapax sustulit. 
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That vigorous Whig weekly The Scotsman was indeed 
croaking plaintively. It appears an established fact that Wilson 
was in the habit of entertaining his acquaintances in Edinburgh 
with scriptural parodies. Cyrus Redding writes in his Fifty 
Years’ Recollections: 


I remember one scene [at the “ Dilettanti Club ”] where Wilson, 
Lockhart, and a number of wild men were met, and something 
being said about christening, Wilson proposed to christen a cat 
instanter, and went through the entire ceremony, as I presume in 
the Scotch mode, with a spirit of parody of the most comic kind, 
nothing being too extravagant, or too whimsical for him to under- 
take (3, 50). 


The anonymous writer of Hypocrisy Unveiled and Calumny 
Detected; in a Review of Blackwood’s Magazine, October, 
1818, contends that 


The Scorpion (alias Z, alias Baron von Lauerwinkel) [Lockhart] 
has often, in conversation, expressed his disbelief of the Christian 
religion; and the Leopard [Wilson] entertains the Dilettanti Society 
with imitations of preachers of the gospel, and obscene parodies on 
the Psalms;— 


and as if this last were not enough, 


The Leopard ... has praised Byron’s Parisina and Coleridge’s 
Christable, poems which sin as heinously against purity and decency 
as it is possible to imagine. 


Byron himself in a pamphlet Some Observations upon an Article 
in “ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ dated March 15, 1820, writes: 


In return for Mr. Wilson’s invective, I shall content myself with 
asking one question: Did he never compose, recite, or sing any 
parody or parodies upon the Psalms (of what nature this deponent 
saith not), in certain jovial meetings of the youth of Edinburgh? 
It is not that I think any great harm if he did; because it seems 
to me that all depends upon the intention of such a parody. If 
it be meant to throw ridicule on the sacred original, it is a sin; 
if it be intended to burlesque the profane subject, or to inculcate a 
moral truth, it is none. . . . But I wish to know, if Mr. Wilson ever 
has done this, and if he has why he should be so very angry with 
similar portions of Don Juan? . . 


John Scott makes the same charges in the London Magazine 
of December, 1820 (2, 674). 
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The Scotsman, after stinging attacks, and threats—for several 
weeks—to reveal the unutterable, reached a crescendo of abuse 
in its leading article of July 1, 1820. Even after Wilson’s suc- 
cessful election on July 19, when the Town Council showed its 
Tory predilections by a vote of 21 to 8,° the fireworks continued. 
According to a passage of July 29, 1820 (4, 247) Deacon Drum- 
mond lamented that both he and Councilor Ritchie “ had, in 
consequence of the votes they gave in the election, been already 
threatened with being turned out of their office as elders of the 
Church.” 

To understand the plight of these two gentlemen, we must 
go back several weeks. It appears that an elector of the Town 
Council, one A. Gillespie, wrote Robert Jamieson, the antiquary 
and ballad collector, on June 13, 1820: 


It has been stated to me... that you heard Mr. John Wilson 
sing, in a large company, to a Psalm tune, an obscene parody upon 
the words of Scripture. 

I request the favour of your informing me, if what has been 
stated is well founded; and that you will, so far as you can recollect, 
give me the words of the parody .. . 


Whereupon Jamieson replied, according to The Scotsman of 
July 22, 1820 (4, 238), “that Wilson had sung, in a public 
company, a profane and obscene parody of the 24th Psalm.” 
“T must inform you,” Jamieson writes, 


“that I have twice heard Mr. Wilson sing such things to psalm 
tunes, in Young’s Tavern, High Street, at a Meeting of the Dilet- 
tanti Society, and at a Burns’ dinner. He gave out the lines regu- 
larly, as is usual in Presbyterian Churches.* 
“One of the parodies begins thus: — 
‘Lift up your * * * 
* &* & & 
The last line of one of them, as I heard it given and sung, was 
‘ae * > * 
And the last line of the other was 
*‘Taat Tean * * * 
“ . . It is with deep regret that I must give such testimony of 
8“ Dean of Guild Smellie declined voting; and Bailie Brown and Deacon Pridie 
were absent”: The Edinburgh Advertiser, July 21, 1820 (114, 47). 
*“Mr. Jamieson here gives specimens of the parodies, but they are too filthy 
and abominable to be published, even with all the assistance which could be derived 


from *s and —s.” 
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a man, of whom I once entertained a very favourable opinion, and 
whose acquaintance I have had so much cause to be sorry for 
having ever made.” 


At once Wilson’s friends flew to his rescue and contradicted 
Jamieson in a letter signed by fourteen pens. The whole account 
of Jamieson’s defence of himself appears in his long contribution 
to The Scotsman of August 12, 1820 (4, 263). In the following 
quotation, the first passage in quotation marks comes from the 
letter signed by Wilson’s friends: the rest is Jamieson’s com- 
ment. The event took place at the Burns’s dinner. 


“Tt is true, Mr. Wilson, after being strongly urged to do so, by 
the whole of the company, did attempt some sort of imitation of a 
ludicrous, fanatical, and ignorant preacher, at that time the sub- 
ject of much talk and ridicule in Edinburgh.” As I withdrew about 
twelve, when supper was coming in, I did not witness this exhibi- 
tion, which must have taken place after I was gone. But it was 
the sermon which was earnestly called for, and by me as earnestly 
as by any, when Mr. Wilson chose to give a psalm, which, so far as 
I recollect, was not then called for. As I have heard many heavy 
charges brought against Mr. Wilson for his preaching and praying, 
I must here beg leave to observe, that 7 have both heard him 
preach and pray at the Dilettanti Society, last time I was there. 
His sermon was excellent in its kind; extremely ridiculous, and 
merely ridiculous; one of the most fantastical jumbles I ever heard; 
but assuredly, there was neither in the matter nor the manner, any 
thing that had the slightest resemblance to mockery or preaching, 
religion, or any thing sacred or serious. In his prayer he was less 
successful, because that act of devotion cannot well be made a sub- 
ject of pleasantry; but even in this, the impression on my mind at 
the time, which still remains, was, that although the choice of the 
subject shewed somewhat of indiscreet levity, it contained nothing 
which, as a man, a gentleman, and a Christian, he has cause to 
blush for. 


Jamieson in his account of the Burns’s dinner gives praise for 
Wilson as precentor or chairman of the convivialities; he de- 
parted, he says, “in very good humour with my company and 
my entertainment—but I have never gone to such another.” ® 


®“A guest at the Burns dinner in 1816 recollects that, somewhat late in the 
evening, Wilson mounted on one of the tables, danced a pas-seul among the wine 
glasses and decanters without any fracture of the crystal, and then descending, 
resumed his seat, with a ludicrous air of intense and philosophic gravity, as if, in 
fact, he had done nothing worthy of consideration or gratitude ”: Kate Sanbirn, My 
Favorite Lectures of Long Ago (1898), p. 161. 
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Jamieson’s mixture of praise with his blame gives the impres- 
sion of sincerity. In referring to Wilson’s scriptural parodies 
he speaks as of what everybody has known for the last two 
years.’° At the same time, however, he shows that he was 
himself motivated by personal irritation towards “ Maga.” 
Towards the end of his contribution to The Scotsman, indeed, 
he threatens a lawsuit. 


When I prosecute Mr. Blackwood for the unfounded, unprovoked, 
and injurious libel upon me in the third Number of his Magazine, 
and all the dark mysteries of his backshop are laid open, the public 
will then see, that it was in mercy to Mr. Wilson that I did not 
specify my causes of complaint against him (4. 263). 


3 


Jamieson’s charges had no effect. Even “The Scotsman ” 
was forced to give grudging praise to Wilson’s first lecture in 
November. But the best account of this first lecture appears 
in The Edinburgh Advertiser of November 17, 1820, which 
deserves quotation: 


Edinburgh University 


The Moral Philosophy Chair was opened on Tuesday [Novem- 
ber 14] by Professor Wilson—The anxiety of the public to hear 
the inaugural discourse of this distinguished individual was so 
intense, that an hour before the time of meeting, the stair and 
passages leading to the lecture-room were filled; and the numbers 
increased so rapidly that it became necessary to choose a more 
capacious room. On the first intimation of this arrangement, a 
general rush took place towards the opposite side of the square; 
when the door of Dr. Gregory’s large lecture-room was forced open. 
The piazzas being choaked up the crowd, those who gained ad- 
mittance were literally carried off their feet, and pressed forward 
into the room with great violence, and to some with no little pain. 
In a few minutes, the seats, passage, and even the raised area on 
which the Professor’s chair is placed, was completely filled. After 
about a quarter of an hour, spent in rather a tumultuary manner, 
in loud calls for the admission of free air, a general movement took 
place towards the door; and multitudes were now observed from all 


2° The parodies are “a notorious fact, which has been known to every body here, 
for upwards of two years, from the information, not of me, but of all who were 
present, and who have so often made it the subject of common conversation, long 
before Mr. Wilson cared who knew it, or had any view to a Professor’s Chair” 


(4. 263) . 
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quarters hurrying towards the anatomical class room. Here the 
pressure became, if possible, still greater. All parts were soon filled, 
but it was some time before the tumult subsided, owing to the dis- 
appointment of those who could not gain admission. At about 
half-past twelve Mr. Wilson entered, accompanied by Principal 
Baird, Professors Jameson, Hope, Dr. David Ritchie, and some 
others. We will be confirmed by all who heard it, when we say 
that the lecture he delivered, or as it may more properly be termed, 
his inaugural discourse, came fully up to the high expectations of it 
which had been excited by the knowledge of his great abilities. It 
cannot be expected of us, nor could we trust ourselves, to give an 
analysis of this lecture. Mr. Wilson combated with great force the 
objections which have been made to the science of mind. He showed 
that to philosophy the ancient states of Greece were beholden for 
all their moral and intellectual grandeur. Amidst the wreck of sys- 
tem, he observed, the law of truth was inextinguishable in the 
human mind. No theory that was opposed to nature was ever 
durable; and while whatever was bad in a system soon perished, all 
that was good in it remained to enrich moral science. He expatiated 
with fervent eloquence upon the inferiority of human reason to 
attain the knowledge of those sublime truths which Revelation has 
unfolded. The peasant, he observed, whose views of physical nature 
are bounded by his native hills, and who has read no book but one, 
knows more of real virtue than he who, however learned, trusts 
solely to the intellectual attainments of himself and his fellow men. 
He then proceeded to show that Philosophy ought to be subservient 
to the great ends of Religion. After some striking allusions to the 
character of his countrymen, he pronounced a warm panegyric 
upon his illustrious predecessors in the Chair of Moral Philosophy; 
whose respective merits he described with great precision and 
powers of eloquence. During the delivery, Mr. Wilson was heard 
with the most profound attention; the stillness which prevailed, 
being only interrupted by the loudest and most general plaudits 
that were ever bestowed on a public speaker. At the close he left 
the room amidst universal cheering. 


Wilson continued his lectures for over thirty years. It only 
remains to add that in 1825 he took an effective revenge upon 
M’Culloch of “ The Scotsman” by keeping the latter out of 
the professorship of Economics in the university. He may have 
suffered, however, in spirit. For he had to deliver the lectures 
in economics himself. 


Texas Technological Cu'lege 








CERTAIN RELIGIOUS ELEMENTS IN THE ENGLISH 
DOCTRINE OF THE INSPIRED POET 
DURING THE RENAISSANCE 


By Courtianp D. Baker 


1 


“God maketh his habytacion In Poetes ... ,” wrote John 
Skelton in his Replication, “And soiourns with them and 
dwelles.”* This strongly affirmative statement is characteristic 
of a great deal of Tudor and Stuart verse; it is repeated again 
and again from Skelton’s age through Milton’s. The belief that 
God confers his endowment of inspiration upon the poets, en- 
abling them to write, occurs also in the critical literature of the 
period. It was presumably the widespread diffusion of this idea 
which led Sir Francis Bacon to remark that poetry “ was ever 
thought to have some participation of divineness.”* Avowals 
of the doctrine of the inspired poet, with the frequently asso- 
ciated allegorical symbolisms of the Nine Muses, are so com- 
mon in the literature of the English Renaissance that an 
anthology of respectable size could easily be garnered to illus- 
trate the pervasiveness of the idea.’ 

The explicit formulation of the doctrine of the inspired poet 
first appeared in the literatures of Greece and Rome. When the 
relevant passages dealing with the concept in Renaissance verse 
and criticism are closely examined, the assumption that the 
English doctrine rests wholly upon, or is drawn directly from, 


1 Skelton, Works, ed. A. Dyce (London, 1843), 1.222; for a recent discussion 
this poem as an attack upon contemporary religious heresies, see William Nelson, 
John Skelton, Laureate (New York, 1939), pp. 212-218. 

2 Bacon, The Advancement of Learning, ed. W. A. Wright (Oxford, 1926), p. 102. 
Compare Bacon’s “Of Adversitie”: “And the Pencill of the holy Ghost hath 
laboured more in describing the Afflictions of Iob then the Felicitie of Salomon ” 
(Essays, ed. A. S. West, Cambridge, 1926, p. 13). John Gower expressed the idea 
quite as succinctly: “ Quod deus hortatur, michi scribi penna paratur” (Works, ed. 
G. C. Macaulay, Oxford, 1902, p. 346). 

8 Warner F. Patterson in his exhaustive Three Centuries of French Poetic Theory, 
University of Michigan Publications in Language and Literature, 14 and 15, 1935, 
has compiled such an anthology for French inspirationist verse. The method has 
much to commend it, since thereby one can see the ramifications of the belief in 
the doctrine of the inspired poet. 
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classical antiquity, plainly needs to be modified. With this gen- 
eral point of view in mind, the present article proposes to deal 
with certain elements indubitably Christian and religious in 
origin, substantiating and confirming the age-old traditional 
concepts of poetic inspiration. Even if the entire literature and 
thought of antiquity had perished, it is entirely conceivable to 
suppose that the poetry of the late Middle Ages and of the 
Renaissance would have contained, nonetheless, an avowal of 
belief in the divine participation of the human creative mind 
with that of Deity, so firmly rooted is this belief in certain 
characteristic modes of thought inherent in Christian doctrine. 

Stripped to its essential meaning, the doctrine of the divine 
inspiration of the poet connotes a propulsive energy, variable 
in intensity and and intermittent in occurrence, gratuitously 
and miraculously endowed upon a human being by a super- 
natural agent. When this divine afflatus is upon the poet, he is 
enabled to write; without it, he is helpless, becoming that “ un- 
inspired ” thing, the poetaster. In the terms commonly em- 
ployed, “ divine inspiration,” “ fury,” “ enthusiasm,” 


“mania,” “ 
and the like, one connotation is always clear, that of kinetic 
energy. The divine being is the agent, or causative principle, 
while the human poet is the instrument. Where any suggestion 
of automatism enters—and this is, on the whole, infrequent in 
Renaissance verse—the poet becomes a passive instrument, 
acting simply as the transmitter of divine thought to mankind. 
Whatever we may think of this belief, whatever we may choose 
to call it—a pre-scientific hypothesis, one of the persistent idols 
of European thought, an a-logical psychological theory—one 
fact is clear: it was sincerely believed in by a large number of 
poets, whom we may term the genuine inspirationist poets, for 
reasons closely allied with orthodox Christian thought. 

Within the area of religious experience, the Christian theo- 
logians have recognized various types of inspiration. The first 
is plenary inspiration, in which the human being, face to face 
with Deity, receives directly the divine thought, as Moses did 
on Mount Sinai. A second type is that of mantic or prophetic 
inspiration. A third is mystical illumination vouchsafed to cer- 
tain of the saints and mystics; the visitation of Pentecost with 
its gift of tongues is a prototype of this sort of divine revelation. 
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These types of inspiration, all of which are contained in the 
Old or the New Testaments, directly concern the problem of 
the canonicity of Scripture.* In the Middle Ages and in the 
Renaissance, because of the overwhelming influence of religion 
upon every aspect of human life and because of its endowing 
all human activities with a purposive value, the poets and the 
apologists for poetry sought to connect with literature this 
divine inspiration acknowledged to be the leavening, vitalizing 
spirit of Holy Writ.’ The theory of the divine inspiration of the 
poet becomes a distinctly “latitudinarian ” belief, to apply to 
it a term from seventeenth-century religious history. It bor- 
rows widely and variously from religious orthodox thought, as 
well as from literary history and criticism. But after we have 
made full allowance for the powerful, cumulative effect of the 
classical tradition on the literature of the English Renaissance, 
we must recognize that another, even more powerful tradition 
manifested itself there: the Hebraic-Christian tradition of the 
prophet and the truly divine poet, like David, the servant of the 
thought of God. If this position is correct, the classical hy- 
potheses of inspiration had a confirmatory, supporting value for 
the Christian latitudinarian conception of the poetic inspiration. 


* Adolf von Harnack, Dogmengeschichte (3rd. ed. Leipzig, 1898), pp. 156-163; 
for a concise survey of the question, see B. F. Westcott, Introduction to the Study 
of the Gospels (Boston, 1863), pp. 399-444; Schaff-Herzog, Encyclopaedia of 
Religious Knowledge, ed. S. M. Jackson (New York, 1910), vi, 12-19; C. J. Costello, 
St. Augustine’s Doctrine on the Inspiration and Canonicity of Scripture (Wash- 
ington, 1930), pp. 113-114. 

5 Tt is imperative for students of the English Renaissance to realize that the in- 
fluence of religion is nearly as strong then as earlier. “So all important was the 
subject of religion in every department of Renaissance life that those who seek to 
know the sources of Elizabethan thought must turn to it” (Hardin Craig, The 
Enchanted Glass, Oxford, 1936, p. 49). 

° Typical of many passages in Renaissance literature illustrating the blending of 
the pagan and Christian traditions is this from Francis Meres’ Palladis Tamia 
(1598): “As the holy Prophets and sanctified apostles could neuer haue foretold 
nor spoken of such supernaturall matters vnlesse they had bin inspired of God: so 
Cicero in his Tusculane questions is of that minde, that a Poet cannot expresse 
verses aboundantly, sufficiently, and fully . . . without celestiall instruction; which 
Poets themselues do very often and gladly witnes of themselues, as namely Ouid in 
6. Fast. Est deus in nobis: agitante calescimus illo. And our Famous English Poet 
Spenser, who in his Sheepeheardes Calender lamenting the decay of Poetry at these 
dayes, saith most sweetly to the same” (Meres, Palladis Tamia, in Elizabethan 
Critical Essays, ed. Smith, 2.313). This passage, lifted almost bodily from William 
Webbe’s A Discourse of English Poetrie (ibid., 1. 231-232), comes ultimately from 
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The problem under discussion here concerns (1) the analogies 
between the role of the prophet and the poet; (2) the poetic 
inspiration as a gratuitous, or ad extra, theological grace. “ The 
infusion of grace,” Hooker remarked in one of his sermons, 
“hath her sundry after-meals.” ‘ The conception of the divine 
inspiration of secular verse as a sundry after-meal of theological 
grace effectively illustrates the essential character of Renais- 
sance poetic, or latitudinarian inspiration. 


2 

The problem of the post-Apostolic Christian writers respect- 
ing the divine inspiration was that primarily of finding proofs 
of the continued bestowal of God’s thought and gifts upon 
mankind. These had been conferred upon the writers of the 
Old and New Testament; upon that there was unanimous agree- 
ment; did writers still continue to be dowered? This question 
was an enormously important one. A great deal of the meta- 
physics and theology of the Middle Ages bears directly or in- 
directly upon this. In contrast to the close reasoning of meta- 
physical and theological argument, the poetic method very 
often cuts through to the direct, unequivocal statement of a 
problem; thus, it is characteristic of the method of poets to find 
Isidore of Seville boldly asserting that the Christian writers 
drink from the fountains of faith (“fonte evangelico) .* The 
bases of such a conviction are manifold and complex. For the 
Christian poets, as well as for the theologians and meta- 
physicians, the divine inspiration of Moses and of the Old 
Testament prophets was the prototype of all later varieties; 
since the inspiration of Moses was plenary, the prophetic 
inspiration became the direct prototype.’ 

The evidences in the Old Testament concerning divine in- 
spiration revealed that it had been conferred upon all sorts of 


the Polyanthea of Dominicus Nannus Mirabellus; see Meres, Poetrie, ed. D. C. 
Allen (Urbana, 1933), pp. 42-43. 

7 Richard Hooker, “ Sermon on Justification,” in Works, ed. John Keble (Oxford, 
1845) 3.488. 

* From Isidore’s verses inscribed on the walls of the episcopal palace at Seville; 
see C. H. Beeson, Isidore-Studien (Munich, 1913), p. 161. 

*See William Sanday, Inspiration: Eight Lectures on the Early History and Origin 
of the Doctrine of Biblical Inspiration (Bampton Lectures for 1893), p. 128. 
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men for various kinds of human activities. The inspiration of 

God connoted a creative or vitalizing force, involving God’s 

creation of the world and man, the literal breathing-in of life 

upon inanimate matter (Gen. 1: 2, Job 26: 13, Isaiah 32: 15); 

the propagating or sustaining of created life (Job 10: 12, 34: 

12-14, Psalms 104: 30); the source of reason and intellect in 
man (Job 32: 8); or the source of special gifts and endowments 
(Gen. 41: 38, Exodus 28: 3, 32: 16). The inspiration might be 
particularized as in the case of Bezaleel and Aholiab, the chosen 
architects of the Temple (Exodus 31: 1-6); similarly, it ex- 
plained the military skill of Joshua (Deut. 34: 9), the valor of 
Samson (Judges 13: 25, 14: 6), the wisdom of the lawgivers, 
poets, and prophets (Numbers 11: 17, 25-29, 2 Sam. 23: 2, 1 
Kings 22: 19-23, Ezekiel 11: 5, Daniel 4: 8-9, 5: 11), and in- 
dividual qualities of moral strength (Nehemiah 9: 20, Psalms 
51: 11, Isaiah 59: 21, Ezekiel 36: 27). Famous among all these 
texts and one of the most widely quoted was Job 32: 8: “ But 
there is a spirit in man: and the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth them understanding.” * In the extra-canonical Apoc- 
rypha, Esdras recounted the miraculous inspiration by which 
five men wrote two hundred and four books in forty days (2 
Esdras 14: 38-44). The divine inspiration was not restricted 
solely to the professional priestly class; the pervasiveness of the 
supernatural endowments in all human actions is a character- 
istic of early inspirationist theories, as true in Homer as in 
the Bible. 

Even within the Old Testament, the differences between 
plenary and prophetic inspiration were clearly recognized. The 
thoughts of God were dictated to Moses; some primitivistic bias 
is apparent in the belief that only in happier ages Deity spoke 
directly to human beings. After this age had passed, there was 
the problem of designating the proper intermediaries between 
God and man. Such an intermediary was the Malach, or mes- 
senger of the Lord.’ Later the Malach was superseded by the 


10 All references to the Bible and the Apocrypha are from the so-called Authorized 


Versions of 1611 and 1629. 

11 W. J. Beale, Divine Causation (London, 1937), pp. 132-174. “ The existence 
of intermediary beings in the imagination of man,” Beale remarks elsewhere, “ is 
seen to be a relic of animism retained to give a semblance of coherence to a con- 
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ideal figure of the man of God, the nabi or prophet, the human 
messenger of God and God-sent."” 

In addition to their divine inspiration, the prophets seem to 
have influenced later Christian thought in another direction. 
This was their assumption of a definite mission and responsi- 
bilities towards mankind; they felt themselves impelled to- 
wards moral uplift, exhortation, and reform, to actions which 
a man like Milton instantly responded. Prophecy, however, 
was not an office; it was a divine gift or grace (Ephesians 4: 
11. In the last analysis, the prophets, therefore, were inter- 
preters of the thought of God, or, as we might term it, genuinely 


of space” (ibid., p. 251). This remark is directly applicable to the Nine Muses in 
classical mythology. 

*? For a full discussion of these problems, see Alfred Jepsen, Nabi: Soziologische 
Studien zur Alttestamentlichen Literatur- und Religionsgeschichte, Munich, 1934. 
The belief in the Malach died out slowly, as the pen-name of the prophet Malachi in- 
dicates. Later Jewish thought, like Christian, felt the need of certifying the continuance 
of God’s inspiration. Talmudic theology held that, although the special inspiration 
of the Old Testament prophets was no longer vouchsafed, God’s thoughts were 
communicated through the Holy Spirit or through the Bath Kol (or Bat Kol), 
the Daughter of the Voice of God (see Max Wiener, “ Bat Kol,” in Jiidisches 
Lexikon, ed. G. Herlitz and B. Kirschner, Berlin, 1930, 1.756). The Hebrew Neum 
Yahiveh being equivalent to “thus saith Jehovah,” the Bat Kol was thus the echo 
of this Voice. For the suggestive remark of E. E. Kellett that Milton may have 
been influenced in his conception of Urania by the rabbinical tradition of the Bat 
Kol, see his Reconsiderations (Cambridge, 1928), pp. 198-199. The Targum, the 
recognized interpretation of the prophetic writings by Jonathan Ben Uzziel, was 
held to be divinely inspired (see the Jewish Encyclopaedia, ed. Singer, New York, 
1925, 6.607). In all these instances of belief in the divine inspiration of human 
works, examples of which might almost be indefinitely multiplied, there appears to 
be the expression of a psychological need for reliance upon something larger and 
better and more perfect than human beings can achieve, an admission of the finite 
limitations of man. “ Haec igitur visio non potest advenire intellectui creato,” wrote 
St. Thomas Aquinas in Cont. Gent. iii, 52, “nisi per actionem Dei” (cited from 
Etienne Gilson, The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, trans. A. H. C. Downes, New 
York, 1936, p. 257; see also pp. 267-268, for a masterly summary of the philosophical 
belief in the divine oversight of God during the Middle Ages). The weakness of 
man, his insufficiency, physical, mental, and moral, is quite as pronounced in medi- 
aeval literature as that contempt of life which Mr. Willard Farnham has so excel- 
lently discussed in The Medieval Heritage of Elizabethan Tragedy (Berkeley, 1936). 
For those accepting the Augustinian doctrine of the depravity of man, there was an 
added reason for supposing that his best thoughts were not his, but those of Deity. 
Most often, however, the simple pietistic view expressed in the famous Veni creator: 

“Veni creator spiritus 
Mentes tuorum visita, 
Imple superna gratia, 
Quae tu creasti pectora’ 
summarized the theory of the poets. 


’ 
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creative writers. As analogical prototypes for the Christian 
poets, they were much closer than were the earlier intermedi- 
aries, such as the Malach. The gradual change in Hebraic 
thought from direct contact with Deity, through the inter- 
mediaries, to the types of the God-sent man, had the effect not 
of lessening but of increasing what we may call the psychological 
communion between God and man. The prophets, Origen held, 
were selected by Divine Providence to receive the Holy Ghost 
and to be the depositories of God’s oracles because of the 
unequalled purity and nobility of their lives.*® 

There were, of course, other factors contributing to the Chris- 
tian belief in inspiration. The infiltration of Platonic and Neo- 
Platonic thought, the emphasis of Gnosticism upon the imme- 
diacy of revelation, Christian Stoicism, the influence of the 
mystery cults, all these enormously complex intellectual currents 
in early Christian thought tended to encourage, and did nothing 
to discourage, the belief that God mysteriously bestowed his 
thought on mankind. The result was, as De Wulf has put it, 
“ Christian dogma and Christian ethics permeated the whole 
fabric, no activity being exempted from their influence.” ** Let 
us notice the comment of Roger Bacon on the wisdom of the 
philosophers: 


The third reason why the wisdom of philosophy is reduced to the 
divine wisdom is that God not only has enlightened their minds 
for the acquisition of a knowledge of wisdom, but they have secured 
it from him, and he has revealed, presented, and given it to them.*® 


As authorities for the divine inspiration of philosophy, Bacon 
cited Aristotle, St. Augustine, and Cicero, adding as an after- 
thought: ‘“ Whence he [Cicero] also says that not even a poet 
has poured forth a theme filled with weighty meaning without 


18 Origen, Contra Celsum vii. cap. 7 (Library of the Ante-Nicene Christian Fathers, 
23, 1872.430). For a glowing tribute to the Old Testament poets, see Sidney’s 
Apologie, in Elizabethan Critical Essays 1.158: “Against these none will speak that 
hath the holie Ghost in due holy reuerence,” Sidney writes, adding in a view charac- 
teristic of the English Renaissance, that the verse of Amphion, Orpheus, and Homer 
contains “a full wrong diuinitie.” 

14 Maurice De Wulf, Philosophy and Civilization in the Middle Ages (Vanuxem 
Lectures, Princeton, 1922), p. 103. 

15 Roger Bacon, Opus Majus, trans. R. B. Burke (Philadelphia, 1928) , I. 48. 39-65, 
passim. 
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some divine instigation of mind.” ** These views of Bacon’s 
had been emphasized by a long line of theologians, of whom 
we may consider St. Augustine and his view of divine inspira- 
tion as typical. In his writings the divine aid is unequivocally 
admitted—a human being, inspired by Deity, revealed the 
divine thought as fully and completely as God desired, since, in 
reality, it was God speaking through the human agent.’ This 
guidance supervised the work of the Septuagint translators; * 
and in words strongly reminiscent of Cicero’s St. Augustine re- 
marked of his own “ creative” work, De Civitate, that Provi- 
dence had overseen it.’® In discussing poetry St. Augustine was, 
on the whole, rigoristic, his interest being principally in the 
theological poets (De Civitate Dei, XVIII, cap. 14, “ De theo- 
logi poetis”) and in asserting the priority in time and the 
superiority of the Old Testament prophet-poets. To these men 
some fifteen chapters of De Civitate were devoted. 

The preoccupation of the theologians with the Old Testa- 
ment prophets was a direct consequence of their researches. 
At a distance, the poetry of a given period follows the thinking 
of its philosophers and theologians; at least, this is true of the 
Middle Ages and of the Renaissance. The poets were, in their 
fashion, as eager to maintain the values of morality as were 
the theologians; thus we find Thomas Wilson commenting in 
his Arte of Rhetorique: 


The Poetes were wisemen, and wished in hart the redresse of things, 
the which when for feare, they durst not openly rebuke, they did 





© For the Ciceronian “ inflammatione animorum,” see Pro Archia poeta 18; De 
Oratore II, 46, 194; De Divinatione I, 80. Compare Tusculan Disputations I, 64: 
“Mihi vero ne haec quidem notiora et inlustriora carere videntur, ut ego aut 
poetam grave plenumque carmen sine caelesti aliquo mentis instinctu putem fundere, 
aut eloquentam sine maiore quadam vi fluere abundantem sonantibus verbis uberi- 
busque sententiis.” That Cicero genuinely believed in the doctrine of divine 
inspiration may be questioned; however, by his adducing the authority of Plato, 
Aristotle, and Democritus in the passages noted above, Cicero had much to do with 
connecting these men with the Renaissance beliefs, for these passages are part and 
parcel of the sixteenth-century commentaries (see above, p. 302, note 6). Sidney 
appears to have borrowed from Cicero the phrase, “force of a diuine breath” in 
his Apologie (see Smith, op. cit., 1.157). 

*7 St. Augustine, De Civitate Dei, XVIII, cap. 41; compare: “Apostolus autem 
spiritu sancto locutus ait” (ibid., TX, cap. 20). Like St. Augustine, Tertullian, 
Irenaeus, Origen, and Hippolytus were in agreement that the divine inspiration was 
transmitted through the Holy Ghost (Sanday, Inspiration, pp. 31-34). 

18 Ibid., XVIII, cap. 43. 2° Tbid., XI, cap. 1. 
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in colours painte them out, and tolde men by shadowes what they 
should doe in good sooth, or els because the wicked were unworthie 
to heare the trueth, they spake so that none might understande 
but those unto whom they please to utter their meaning, and knewe 
them to be men of honest conversation.” 


Men who wrote verse with such objectives as Wilson detailed 
were no idle singers of an empty day; their work was produced, 
not for its aesthetic satisfactions but for its implicit—and 
explicit—moral viewpoints, for its sage and serious doctrine. 
For such men it was almost inevitable that they should turn 
to the fountainhead of their poetic faith, the Bible itself and 
those God-sent men, the Old Testament prophets and poets. 

From among many English examples of verse embodying the 
prophetic tradition, John Donne’s poem on the metrical trans- 
lation of the Psalms by Sir Philip Sidney and the Countess of 
Pembroke is here quoted in part: 


Fixe we our prayses therefore on this one, 

That, as thy blessed Spirit fell upon 

These Psalmes first Author in a cloven tongue; 
(For ’twas a double power by which he sung 

The highest matter in the noblest forme;) 

So thou hast cleft that spirit, to performe 

That worke againe, and shed it, here, upon 

Two, by their bloods, and by thy Spirit one; 

A Brother and a Sister made by thee 

The Organ, where thou are the Harmony .. . 
Make all this All, three Quires, heaven, earth, and sphears; 
The first, Heaven, hath a song, but no man heares, 
The Spheares have Musick, but they have no tongue, 
Their harmony is rather danc’d than sung; 

But our third Quire, to which the first gives eare, 
(For, Angels learne by what the Church does here) 
This Quire hath all. The Organist is hee 

Who hath tun’d God and Man, the Organ we: 

The songs are these, which heavens high holy Muse 
Whispered to David, David to the Iewes: 

And Davids Successors, in holy zeale, 

In formes of joy and art doe re-veale 

To us so sweetly and sincerely too.** 





20 Thomas Wilson, Arte of Rhetorique (1560), ed. G. H. Mair (Oxford, 1909), 
pp. 195-196. 

21 John Donne, “ Vpon the translation of the Psalmes by Sir Philip Sidney, and the 
Countesse of Pembroke, his Sister,” in Poems, ed. H. J. C. Grierson (Oxford, 1912), 
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The echoes of a rich and complex intellectual heritage are heard 
in these lines of Donne’s: the poet is conscious of his being in 
the line of David’s successors. Similarly, in Donne’s “ First 
Anniversary,” God is portrayed as making a “ last, and lasting’st 
peece, a song,” giving it then to Moses; ** God is portrayed as 
a poet-musician in the description of “ God’s great Venite ” at 
the Last Judgement.** The “Eagle-sighted Prophets” are 
described in Donne’s “ Litanie” as “Those heavenly Poets 
which did see Thy will, and it expresse In rhythmique feet.” ** 
These are the poems of Donne when he had turned to “ the 
wyfe of [his] age, Divinity,” to the sage and serious themes of 
the Christian tradition. 

In the entire literature of inspiration there is perhaps no more 
explicit (certainly, no more charming) description of the divine 
endowments than in these verses of Robert Herrick: 


*Tis not ev’ry day, that I 

Fitted am to prophesie: 

No, but when the spirit fils 

The fantastick pannicles: 

Full of fier; then I write 

As the Godhead doth indite. 
Thus inrag’d, my lines are hurl’d, 
Like the Sybells, through the world. 
Look how next the holy fier 
Either slakes, or doth retire; 

So the fancie cooles, till when 
That brave Spirit comes agen.?® 


These brief couplets might be taken almost as an epitome of 
the doctrine of the divinely inspired poet—the prophetic ele- 
ment, the Pentecostal image of inspiration as fire, the dictation 
of the Spirit, the divine rage, the inexplicable coming and going 
of the afflatus. One of the elements here mentioned, the in- 
spiration as the gift of the Holy Spirit, we shall discuss further 
in the ensuing section of this article. 


1. 348-349, lines 7-16, 23-35. This was probably written after the death of the 
Countess in 1621 (ibid., 2. 242). 

2 Tbid., 1.245, lines 460-474; the reference is presumably to the song of Moses 
in Deut. 32: 1-43 (op. cit., 2.194). 

23 Thid., 1. 252, line 44. 24 Tbid., 1. 340-341, lines 64-72. 

25 Robert Herrick, “ Not every day fit for Verse,” in Poems, ed. F. W. Moorman 
(Oxford, 1915), p. 242. 


5 
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3 

The poetic inspiration as a gratuitous, or ad extra grace be- 
longing by appropriation to the Holy Ghost rests upon peculiarly 
difficult theological beliefs as it concerns this divine agent. We 
have seen that St. Augustine, like most of the Church Fathers, 
regarded the Holy Spirit as the direct intermediary between 
God and the apostolic writers.”” This endowment or inspiration, 
however is not restricted to the Third Person of the Trinity; it 
may be derived from the First or Second Persons. The ad extra 
graces are differentiated from those properly salvationist or 
redemptionist; hence, their gratuitous nature. In human affairs 
outside the sphere of salvation, the conventional theological 
position is that these are by appropriation under the direct 
supervision of the Holy Spirit, here acting in the capacity of an 
instrumental intermediary to the First Person, to whom belong 
the full creationist powers, as the redemptorial powers belong 
to the Second. Thus, the third of the divine hypostases is likely 
to be the efficient agent of the other two. From the strictest 
orthodox position, that of the indivisible unity of the three 
hypostases—the One and the Three-in-One being perfectly 
equivalent—an attempt to differentiate the activities of the 
individual hypostases may be open to serious criticism. But, 
even in the usages of the New Testament, some uncertainty as 
to the offices of the Holy Spirit is reflected.” From a purely 
finite point of view these are not so strongly comprehensible and 
apparent as the actions of the First and Second Persons. 

The following aspects of divine grace are acceptable in theo- 
logical thought: (1) a favor, elicited by man from God; (2) 
favors as gifts, indicative of the divine disposition towards man; 
(3) the love of God in actions towards man; (4) God in the 
person of Christ imparting himself to man; (5) a certain secret 
and mysterious quality, often conceived of as apart from human 
relationships; (6) love; (7) supernatural knowledge; (8) the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit.** While not wholly restricted to the 





26 See above, p. 307, note 17. 

27 In the New Testament, the Holy Spirit is referred to forty-nine times as mvevua 
a&y.ov; forty times as 4 rvevwa dyiov (W. F. Cobb, Mysticism and the Creed, London, 
1914, p. 305, note 2). 

28 This classification of the theological graces is based upon Frank Gavin’s “ The 
Mediaeval and Modern Roman Conceptions of Grace,” in The Doctrine of Grace, 
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eighth aspect of grace listed here, the poetic inspiration as a 
gratuitous grace is commonly ascribed to the Holy Spirit. The 
fifth, sixth, and seventh aspects are not here discussed; in the 
literature of the Renaissance, where any strong infusion of 
Platonic and Neo-Platonic thought is prevalent, the inspiration 
of love as a grace influencing the poet may be present; this is 
infrequent in English verse.*® Since few of the inspirationist 
poets were “professional” theologians (Dante and Milton 
are the obvious exceptions) , the Christian poets of the Middle 
Ages and of the Renaissance, in the main, invoked the 
Holy Spirit for the grace by which they might compose. There 
is, however, no strict uniformity of usage here. The method of 
William Browne of Tavistock in the first book of his Britannia’s 
Pastorals is revealing: 


And thou which through the Desart and the Deepe, 
Didst lead thy Chosen like a flocke of sheepe: 

As sometime by a Starre thou guidedst them, 
Which fed vpon the plaines of Bethelem; 

So by thy sacred Spirit direct my quill, 

When I shall sing ought of thy Holy hill, 

That times to come, when they my rymes rehearse, 
May wonder at me, and admire my Verse: 

For who but one rapt in Coelestiall fire, 

Can by his Muse to such a pitch aspire.®° 


The invocation to God here to permit the Holy Spirit to guide 
him is within the limits of orthodox religious belief; Browne’s 
usage is typical of the large number of the inspirationist 
poets.** 


ed. W. T. Whitley, with an introduction by the Archbishop of York, London, 1932; 
see, in particular, pp. 134-135. 

2° The Fowre Hymnes of Spenser, notably the last two, may embody the grace of 
love; see Hymnes, ed. Lilian Winstanley (Cambridge, 1916), Introd., pp. xxviii ff. 

8° William Browne, Works, ed. Carew Hazlitt (London, 1868) , 1. 107. 

*2It should be noted that the poetic inspiration was but one of many such 
gratuitous graces; others, for example, such as courtesy, kindliness, cleanliness, 
and the like, may be included. For a masterly discussion of these matters, see 
James Moffatt, Grace in the New Testament, London, 1931, in which the aesthetic 
notions of grace are fully discussed; see also, G. P. Wetter, Charis: Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des dltesten Christentums, Leipzig, 1918. “ From an early day divine 
grace had been understood not simply as the kindness or favor of God,” writes 
Professor McGiffert, “ shown especially in salvation, but also in an objective sense 
as something bestowed upon man or infused into them” (A. C. McGiffert, A History 
of Christian Thought, New York, 1933, 2.93). Myles Smith in “ The Translators 
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Of poetic illustrations of the literary inspiration as a gratuit- 
ous grace, a small number only can be listed here because of 
limitations of space; these have been purposely chosen both 
from mediaeval and from Renaissance verse in order to illus- 
trate an important principle in the discussion of a specifically 
Christian doctrine of inspiration. This is the principle of the 
continuity of certain emphatic religio-poetic beliefs sustaining 
the Renaissance belief in the inspired poet. 

In Acts 2: 1-4 there is the description by St. Paul of the visi- 
tation of the Pentecost. For various reasons the early Christian 
poets felt impelled to amplify the biblical narratives. The verses 
cited below, from De Actibus Apostolorum by Arator (ca. 490- 
556) represent such an attempt: 


Spiritus aethera descendens sanctus ab aula 
Irradiat fulgore locum, quo stemma beatum 
Ecclesiae nascentis erat, quibus, igne magistro, 
Imbuit ora calor, dictis fluentibus exit 
Linguarum populosa seges; non litera gessit 
Officium, non ingenii stillavit ab ore 

Vena, nec egregias signavit cera loquelas; 
Sola fuit doctrina fides, opulenta verbi 
Materies, coeleste datum, novis vocis origo 
Quae numerosa venit, totoque ex orbe dissertis 
Sufficit una loque.** 


This may be described as a kind of theological reporting in 
verse; the magisterial fire of the Pentecostal Spirit is precisely 
that propulsive, kinetic energy which the later inspirationist 
poets asserted was theirs—the true coeleste datum. Much more 
original in conception and imagination than Arator, Prudentius, 
like later poets in the Christian epic tradition, drew upon his 
own creative abilities in writing instead of relying upon rhetori- 
cal amplification. Some of his comments are extremely signifi- 


to the Reader,” prefixed to the 1611 revision of the English Bible, thus summed up 
the rdle of the Holy Spirit: “ The author being God, not man; the inditer, the holy 
Spirit, not the wit of the Apostles or Prophets; the Penmen such as were sanctified 
from the womb, and endued with a principal portion of God’s spirit” (Preface, 
ed. E. J. Goodspeed, Chicago, 1935, p. 20; it is regrettable that this preface has 
been omitted from the English Bible since the early nineteenth century). The co- 
dperative nature of the production of divinely inspired works is attested to by St. 
Augustine; see In Genethliacos, cap. xvii. 

82 Arator, De Actibus Apostolorum, I, lines 119-129, in Migne, Patrologia Latina, 
t. 68, pp. 105-106. 
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cant. Thus, in the Hamartigenia, a poem dealing with the 
murder of Abel, Prudentius termed Moses a “ sanctus uatici- 
nator,’ and piously expressed the hope that he too would 
receive the same divine inspiration—“ inspirante deo.” ** In a 
deeply pietistic spirit, Prudentius, in the “ Epilogus ” to his 
Carmina, hoped that his verses—“ citos iambicos ” and “ rota- 
liles trochaeos ” alike—pedestrian though they were, would be 
acceptable to God.** 

Wherever we turn in the writings of the learned poets of the 
Middle Ages instances of this pietistic and fideistic belief in the 
reality of God’s supervision of human productions will be found. 
In the epilogue to Elene, which is presumably autobiographical, 
Cynewulf wrote that God conferred upon him the power of 
song.” Writing with a pure hagiographic intention, Bede ex- 
plained that Caedmon, because of his humility and piety, had 
received the divine grace enabling him to write.** In what is 
probably the first extant allusion to the Nine Muses in English 
literature, Aldhelm wrote of the gratuitous gifts of God.*? Cen- 
turies later, Bernard of Morlas, remembered, if at all, for his 
“Urbs Syon aurea” (“ Jerusalem the Golden”) recounted in 
the preface to De Contemptu Mundi an ingenuous, yet deeply 
pietistic account of the renewal of his poetic gifts. Famous for 
his verses, he had seen the springs of his invention dry up; his 
heart was cold within him. At length a voice, the Lord’s, 
mysteriously spoke to him: 


‘ 


Et dixit mihi: ‘ Aperi os tuum, et ego adimplebo illud.’ Aperui 
igitur os meum, quod implevit Dominus spiritu sapientiae et 
intellectus, ut per illam vera per istum perspicua dicerem. Non ego 
arroganter, sed omnino humiliter, et ob id audenter affirmaverim, 
quia nisi spiritus sapientiae et intellectus mihi affuisset et affluxisset, 
tam difficili metro tam longum opus contexere non sustinuisse.** 


88 Prudentius, Hamartigenia, lines 339-345, in Carmina, ed. I. Bergman, Corpus 
Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, LXI (1926), 141. 

5* Tbid., p. 448. 

35 Flene, ed. F. Holthausen (Heidelberg, 1905), lines 1247-1252. 

8°“ Visumque est omnibus, caelestem ei a Domino concessam esse gratiam ” 
(Bede, Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum IV, cap. 24). 

87 J. H. Pitman, The Riddles of Aldhelm: Text and Verse Translation (New 
Haven, 1925), pp. 4-5. 

38 Thomas Wright, The Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets and Epigrammatists of the 
Twelfth Century (London, 1872), 2.6. 
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Expression of the religious origins of verse penetrated more 
slowly into the vernacular literatures; but from the twelfth 
century onwards, occurrences of such beliefs are not uncommon. 
In passing we may note avowals of God’s directing hand in the 
composition of verse in John Walton,*® John Lydgate,*® Sir 
David Lindsay,** John Skelton,*? and Nicholas Grimald.** These 
references constitute a mere handful of those available for any- 
one who will take the trouble to list them. Yet it is only by 
such listing that we can fully realize the powerful, cumulative 
effect upon the Renaissance of this religio-poetic belief in the 
supervision of creative literature by Deity. Unless we do recog- 
nize the genuine basis of belief upon which such poetic profes- 
sions of faith rested, we are likely to regard the Renaissance 
doctrine of the inspired poet as mere pedantry and affectation. 

Elsewhere in the present discussion, mention has been made 
of the confirmatory value of the classical tradition in the doc- 
trine of the inspired poet. Even the conception of the poetic 
inspiration as a “ divine fury ” was widely available to the poets 
of the Middle Ages through one of the indispensable encyclo- 
paedias, the Etymologiarum of Isidore of Seville. In this, 
Etymol. VIII, cap. 7, Isidore synthesized his views on poetry 
and poets. Since man first began to speculate about life and 
the supernatural order, poets have existed. They deal with 
religion, make living forms more beautiful, praise the illustrious 
men of the past. Following Varro, Isidore terms the poets wates, 
so designated because of the dynamic powers of their minds— 
“a vi mentis appellatos.” Vates is elsewhere applied to priests 
and prophets (Etymol. VII, cap. 12). By a mistaken etymology 
Isidore connects vates with vesania, a linguistic attempt to re- 


8° John Walton, Boethius: De Consolatione Philosophiae, ed. Mark Science, E. E. 
T.S., orig. ser., 170 (1927 for 1925), pp. 1, 210-212. 

“° Note Lydgate’s ‘““An Invocation to Seynte Anne,” with the marginal glosses, 
“© Lord, inspire my pen to praise St. Anne,” and “Let the spirit like a dove 
descend on me” (Minor Poems, ed. H. N. MacCracken, E.E.T.S., 107, ex. ser., 
1911 for 1910, pp. 130-131). The section of Lydgate’s Fall of Princes, III, lines 
3839-3864, entitled “The Governance of Poets,” is a suggestive summary of the 
responsibilities of the Christian poets. 

‘1 Lindsay’s prologue to The Monarch, lines 216-240, expresses with a marked 
rigoristic point of view the duties of a specifically Christian verse. 

42 Skelton, Works, ed. Dyce, 1. 221-222. 

“8 Nicholas Grimald, “ Epistola nuncupatoria,” prefixed to Christus Redivivus, 
in Poems, ed. L. R. Merrill (New Haven, 1925), pp. 110-112. 
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late with the term to the idea of madness. At any rate, Isidore, 
probably echoing Cicero, thus describes the “ inspired ” Roman 
poets: 

proinde poetae Latine vates olim, scripta eorum vaticinia dice- 
bantur, quod vi quadam et quasi vesania in scribendo commo- 


verentur. .. Etiam per furorem divini eodem erant nomine, quia 
et ipse quoque pleraque versibus efferebant.** 


In classifying the various types and techniques of verse, Isidore 
gives his full approval to the allegorizing method: “ officium 
autem poetae in eo, est ut ea, quae vere gesta sunt, in alias 
species obliquis figurationibus cum decore aliquo conversa trans- 
ducat.” In discussing the prophets, Isidore classifies the various 
types of vision to which they and the poets are receptive; these 
range from the plenary inspiration of Moses to the mental in- 
tuition, all of these being derived from the Holy Spirit.** These 
views become the commonplaces of later mediaeval thought. 
In the connections between the literary and and theological 
doctrines of inspiration, it is important to notice that no prob- 
lems of dogmatic theology are involved, nor any denomina- 
tional differences. While it is true that the Protestant poet may 
be inclined to emphasize more strongly than the Catholic writer, 
the individualistic aspects of the experience of inspiration—the 
English inspirationist poets, together with the Protestant Du 
Bartas, do this, I think, more consistently than the poets of the 
Pléiade, most of whom were adherents of the Catholic faith— 
no doctrinal problems are involved in the belief in the gratuitous 
graces. For this reason the locus classicus of the doctrine will be 
found in the Swmma Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas. In 
the Swmma, IT-IT, Q. elxxi-elxxviii, St. Thomas summarized 
the doctrine of the gratuitous graces with reference to the in- 
spiration of the prophets. The minds of these men were in- 
structed in two ways, by express revelation or by a most mys- 
terious instinct to which the mind is subjected without being 
aware of it. The prophet was moved by the Holy Ghost to 
apprehend something, to speak something, or to do something. 
These activities may be combined or may appear separately. 
The feeling of certitude which results from the supernatural 


** Isidore, Etymologiarum, ed. Faustino Arevalo (Rome, 1797) 3. 3865-366. 
*5 Ibid., VII, cap. 8. 
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endowment, from any of the forms of divine illumination, is 
greater than that which results from natural reason. A person 
accustomed to divine illumination may, however, finally be 
unable to distinguish between the source of his thought in the 
heavenly instinct, or prompting, and the thoughts of his own 
mind. Should this occur, the Holy Spirit will soon set his mind 
aright. Implicit in the teachings of St. Thomas and in the 
poetic expressions of the doctrine of inspiration as a gratuitous 
grace is the belief that these charismata data are accessory 
values to the Christian soul and mind. Pervenient and 
irresistible grace deals with the problem of human salvation; 
whereas the gratuitous graces enlarge the scope of human 
understanding.“ 

As one surveys the invocations of the genuine inspirationist 
poets, together with their analyses of the inspiration itself, one 
fact is always clear: the inadequacy of the human mind to deal 
with themes of an elevated or transcendent nature. The finite 
mind was limited, its perceptions clouded by the senses, its 
conclusions liable to gross error, unless in all its operations it 
was beneficently guided by the Holy Spirit, by Providence. 
This is that “ weakness of man,” referred to earlier in the present 
discussion. Above all, the poet was most vividly conscious of 
this weakness when he essayed to write on the Christian epic, 
and it was this theme which seemed to attract the poets genu- 
inely and sincerely accepting the doctrine of the divine inspira- 
tion of the creative writer. 

Along with this sense of human limitations and the inade- 
quacy of the poet to deal with elevated themes, there is fre- 
quently expressed in the invocations and in related passages 
the idea that if the “heav’nly Eloquence,” as Giles Fletcher 
terms it, is bestowed on the poet he will write “ nimbly ”: 


He that his pen but in that fountaine dipps, 
Now nimbly will the golden phrases flie, 
And shed forth streams of choycest rhetoric, 
Welling celestiall torrents out of poesie.*? 


Virtually a commonplace among the inspirationist poets, in 
‘©N. P. Williams, The Grace of God (London, 1930), pp. 26-27. 


‘7 Giles Fletcher, Christ’s Victorie in Heaven, in Poems, ed. F. S. Boas (Cam- 
bridge, 1908-1910) 1.30. 
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fact, was their belief that all the qualities necessary for the 
creative writer, “invention,” judgment, imagination, facility, 
the rules of art, originality, all these were dependent upon the 
divine inspiration. From many such passages let us look at two. 
In 1593 the first edition of Cesare Ripa’s Iconologia was pub- 
lished at Rome, a book dealing with emblematic and allegorical 
symbolisms, later editions of which were illustrated. In the 
edition used (Padua, 1611) a cut illustrating Entheus, or 
Furor Poeticus, is reproduced with Ripa’s comment here given 
in part: 


perche é il furor poetico vna soprabondanza di viuacita de spirti. . . 
& de’ concetti merauigliosi, i quali parendo impossible che si possono 
hauere solo per dona della natura, sono stimati doni particolari, & 
singolar gratia del Cielo [italics mine].*® 


The second is from Edward Benlowes’ preface to Theophilia 
(1652) : 


Know, reader, that Divine Poesy is the internal triumph of the 
mind, rapt with St. Paul into the third heaven, where she contem- 
plates ineffables. . . Now ‘tis Judgement begets the strength, 
Invention the ornaments of a poem; both these joined form Wit, 
which is the agility of spirits: vivacity of Fancy in a florid style 
disposeth light and life to a poem, wherein the masculine and refined 
pleasures of the understanding transcend the feminine and sensual 
of the eye: From the excellence of Fancy proceed grateful similes, 
apt metaphors, & Sublime poets are by Nature strengthened, by 
the power of mind inflamed, and by divine rapture inspired.*® 


Joshua Sylvester, while translating the Sepmaine of Du Bartas, 
interpolated an invocation of his own in “ Eden,” the first part 
of the “ First Day of the Second Week.” Sylvester’s explana- 
tion of this was that he too needed the divine inspiration: 


[the] Translator, considering his own weaknesse and insufficiency 
for a Worke so rare & excellent . . . craueth also the assistance of 


‘8 Ripa, Iconologia, pp. 191-192. I have noted some sixteen editions of this work, 
the last being the English translation by George Richardson, London, 1779. For 
those students interested in the Muse conventions of Renaissance verse, it is signifi- 
cant that Ripa plainly thought of them as allegorical symbolisms only. In the 1611 
edition, their significations are given, pp. 368-371; no other figures from Greek and 
Roman mythology are discussed. 

“° Edward Benlowes, “ Preface,” Theophilia, in Caroline Poets, ed. George Saints- 
bury (Oxford, 1905-1921) 1.319. 
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the Highest, that (at least) his endeuour may both stir vp some 
abler Spirit to vndertake this Taske; and also prouoke all other 
good Wits to take in hand some holy Argument: and withall, that 
Him-self may be for euer sincerely affected, and (as it were) 
thoroughly seasoned with the sweet relish of these sacred and 
religious discourses. 


Sylvester then proceeded, in a humourless, “ uninspired ” \ 
pedestrian verse, to make a plea for the grace of inspiration $i 
in order that he, the English translator, may be of aid to his Vv 
countrymen: t 
And gratious Guide, which doost all grace infuse, ” 
Since it hath pleas’d thee task my tardy Muse 
With these high Theams, that through mine Art-les Pen P 
This holy Lamp may light my Country-men: tl 
Ah, teach my hand, touch mine vnlearned lips; V 
Least, as the Earths grosse body doth Eclipse t 
Bright Cynthia’s beams, when it is interpos’d d 
Twixt her and Phoebus: so mine ill-dispos’d, “ 
Dark, gloomy Ignorance, obscure the rayes ln 
Of this diuine Sun of these learned dayes. he 
O! furnish me with an vn-vulgar stile, lit 
That I by this may wean our wanton Ile lir 
From Ouids heirs, and their vn-hallowed spell tic 
Heer charming senses, chayning soules in Hell. 3 
Let this prouoke our modern Wits to sacre py 
Their wondrous gifts to honour thee, their Maker: Po 
That our mysterious Elfine Oracle, 
Deep, morall, graue, Inuentions miracle; 
My deer sweet Daniel, sharp-conceipted, brief, 
Ciuill, sententious, for pure accents chief: 
And our new Naso, that so passionates 
Th’heroike sighes of loue-sick Potentates: 
May change their subiect, and aduance their wings 
Vp to these higher and more holy things. 
And if (sufficient rich in self-inuention) 
They scorn (as I) to liue of Strangers Pension, 
Let them deuise new Weeks, new works, new wayes oe 
To celebrate the supreme Prince of praise. me 
And let not me (good Lord) be like the Lead _— 
Which to som city from som Conduit-head pp. 1 
Brings holsom water, yet (self-wanting sense) signi 
It self receiues no drop of comfort thence: Huni 
But rather, as the thorough-season But sense 


Wherein the tears of death-prest Grapes are put, “2 
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Retains (long after all the wine is spent) 

Within it self the liquors liuely sent: 

Let me still sauour of these sacred sweets 

Till Death fold-vp mine earth in earthen sheets; 
Least, my young layes, now prone to preach thy glory 
To Brutus heyres, blush at mine elder story.*° 


Verse like this carries with it its own obvious comments—the 
simple, naive, unaffected pietistic intention. To poets like Syl- 
vester the direct supervision of Providence over poetry appears 
to have been an article of faith so apparent that no real defense 
or proof was necessary. 

Turning from the verse of Sylvester, in which, unhappily, 
Providence was not lavish in bestowing the creative grace, to 
the invocations of Milton’s Paradise Lost (I, 1-26, III, 1-55, 
VII, 1-39, IX, 1-47) , we have the finest evidences in the litera- 
ture of the English Renaissance of the kinetic values of the 
doctrine of the inspired poet. It is impertinent to praise these 
lines for their perfection of form and expression; we should note, 
however, that they come at the very end of a centuries-old 
literary and religious tradition, that these invocations echo in 
line after line the rich, cumulative inheritances of this tradi- 
tion. Perhaps for this very reason, a good deal of debate has 
centered about them. One of these moot passages concerns 
Paradise Lost, I, 17-26: 


And chiefly thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 
Instruct me, for thou know’st; thou from the first 
Wast present, and, with mighty wings outspread, 
Dove-like sat’st brooding on the vast Abyss, 
And mad’st it pregnant: what in me is dark 
Illumine, what is low raise and support; 

That to the highth of this great argument 

I may assert Eternal Providence, 

And justify the ways of God to men.** 


5° Joshua Sylvester, The Divine Weekes (1611), pp. 216-217. For other translated 
passages from the Sepmaine bearing upon the Christian doctrine of inspiration, see 
pp. 1, 59-60, 91-92, 145, 216, 265, 298-299, 358-359, 360, 436-437, 539, 540-542, for 
significant references; see also, Miss Lily B. Campbell, “The Christian Muse,” 
Huntington Library Bulletin, 8 (1935) .29-30. Du Bartas, like Milton, was in no 
sense of the word an innovator or an originator of the conventions and traditions 
of the Christian doctrine of inspiration. 

52 Milton, Paradise Lost, ed. A. W. Verity (Cambridge, 1921), pp. 9-10. 
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I take this passage to be an invocation to the Holy Spirit. In 
terms which seem to be as clear and unequivocal as the poetic 
statement can well be, Milton is here invoking the Third Person 
for its beneficent functions towards a human being, for the 
graces of the upright and pure heart, and for the illumination 
of his mind, the donum or grace by which the finite mind of the 
poet may comprehend the creationist and redemptorial powers 
of the First Person. It will be noted that Milton carefully 
points out that the Spirit was present at creation, and not that 
the Spirit here invoked possesses itself creationist attributes; 
it is that supernatural being whose offices are benevolent and 
instructive and illuminating as regards human beings. The 
views here expressed by Milton are paralleled in his Treatise 
of Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Causes (1659) : 

We of these ages, having no other divine rule or authority from 
without us, warrantable to one another as a common ground, but 
the holy Scripture, and no other within us but the illumination of 
the Holy Spirit, so interpreting that Scripture as warrantable only 
to ourselves, and to such whose consciences we can so persuade, 
can have no other ground in matters of religion but only from the 
Scriptures. And these being not possible to be understood without 
this divine illumination.*? 


In contrast to orthodox Trinitarianism, Milton in dealing with 
the creationist powers of the First Person in Paradise Lost and 
in The Christian Doctrine reveals Arian—or, at least, semi- 
Arian—tendencies. This heterodox thought in Milton’s later 
years should not be extended, in the opinion of the present 
writer, to a consideration of the doctrine of poetic inspiration 
in his works.** The poetic inspiration as an ad extra grace, 
merely one of many charismata data belonging by appropriation 


52 Milton, Prose Works (Bohn edition) 2. 523. 

58 For those interested in the problems of Milton’s inspiration, attention is called 
to two works by Dr. Maurice Kelley of great value, ‘De Doctrina Christiana’ as a 
Gloss upon Paradise Lost, Princeton Doctoral Diss., 1933; “ Milton and the Third 
Person of the Trinity,” SP 32 (1935) . 221-234. It is the belief of Dr. Kelley that 
Milton directly invoked the First Person in the appeals for aid in composition of 
his epic. These matters are extremely complex both as they concern dogmatic 
theology and as they are treated in the verse and prose of Milton. If, as the 
present writer believes, the divine inspiration of poets is one of the gratuitous graces, 
the problem of the individual poet’s being professedly Arian or Athanasian in his 
view of the First and Second Persons, has little bearing upon the doctrine of inspira- 
tion. I hope elsewhere to deal with some of these problems. 
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to the Holy Spirit, possesses an accessory value only. While 
the conceit that God himself was a Poet was a fairly common 
one in both mediaeval and Renaissance literature, the inspira- 
tionist poets were not sufficiently presumptuous as to suppose 
that their creation of poems was comparable in any respect 
to those creationist powers by which the First Person made 
heaven and earth and all that in them is. “ Omne bonum datum 
fit de caelo descendens a patre luminum,” wrote Natale Conti, 
paraphrasing James 1: 17.°* In the Confessions, I, 13, 21, St. 
Augustine described God as “lumen cordis mei et panis oris 
intus animae meae et virtus maritans mentem meam et sinum 
cogitationis meae.” As every orthodox believer will agree, these 
views of Conti and St. Augustine are acceptable alike to the 
Arian and to the Athanasian, to all men of faith: in Christianity 
all things are finally referable to God as the creative force in 
the universe, in one sense, the only creative power therein. But 
when we turn to the doctrine of the inspired poet as a basically 
religious doctrine, we have seen that the poets themselves 
attributed the afflatus most commonly to the Holy Ghost— 
the instance cited above from William Browne’s prayer to God 
to allow the Spirit to aid him in his writing, is typical and, one 
feels, significant. The present writer is inclined to think that 
Milton did likewise. 
+ 


A discussion of the doctrine of the divinely inspired poet is 
likely to raise more problems than it settles. A thorough study 
of these problems in the literature of the English Renaissance 
is needed, if only to avoid an over-simplification or the suppo- 
sition that inspirational passages in English can be disposed of 
by a reference in the notes to parallel passages in Homer, 
Hesiod, Plato, or Virgil. On occasion, “ hoti’s business ” is not 
so easily settled. It is almost an act of supererogation to speak 
of the influence of the classics upon Renaissance literature. In 
the doctrine of the English inspirationists the thought and the 
example of the classical theorists exercise a by no means negli- 
gible influence, an influence which, it has been remarked else- 
where in this discussion, appears to have been substantiating and 


5 Natale Conti, Mythologiae (1551); the quotation cited above is from the Padua 
edition of 1616, p. 406. 
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confirmatory. It is perhaps a case of putting first things first. 
As far as the doctrine of poetic inspiration was concerned, this 
consisted in seeking its valid base, in Christian belief. The 
English inspirationists seem usually to have followed the spirit 
of Ascham’s words that he 


would haue a good student passe and iorney through all Authors 
both Greke and Latin: but he that will dwell in these few bookes 
onelie: first, in Gods holie Bible, and than ioyne with it, Tullie in 
Latin, Plato, Aristotle: Xenophon: Isocrates: and Demosthenes in 
Greke: must nedes proue an excellent man.*® 


“ First, in God’s holy Bible ”—this describes the practice of the 
inspirationist poets, as it does the relative influence upon the 
doctrine of the classical and the Christian traditions. 

In the inspirationist literature of the English Renaissance, 
certain other specific problems are involved. The first of these 
concerns the connections between the doctrine of the inspired 
poet and the widely current mythology of the Nine Muses as 
the inspirers and patronesses of verse. These Muse conventions 
reflect (1) a rhetorical tradition virtually uninterrupted 
through the Middle Ages into the Renaissance; (2) allegorical 
symbolisms, close in kind and nature to the emblems; (3) 
traditional associations with learning and the fine arts, con- 
nections which have their beginnings with the mediaeval ency- 
clopaedists and are continued by the Renaissance mytho- 
graphers, such as Gyraldus, Conti, and Linocier. It is fantastic 
to suppose that any evidence of a pagan-Christian antithesis 
is contained in the handling of the Muse conventions by the 
English Renaissance poets. In this connection, moreover, it is 
important to note that many of the most revealing passages in 
English verse bearing upon latitudinarian or poetic inspiration 
make no mention of the Nine Muses at all. 

The problem of deciding in the case of a specific poet whether 
or not he may be properly termed an inspirationist offers obvious 
difficulties. It involves a thorough review of the entire work 
of the poet, his prose as well as his verse, if he has used both 
mediums, the chief intellectual interests, the choice of subjects 
and underlying themes. Only where these synthesize around 


55 Ascham, The Scholemaster, ed. Aldis Wright (Cambridge, 1904), pp. 188-189. 
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convictions principally Christian, or at any rate pietistic, may 
we be fairly certain that his professions of a belief in the divine 
inspiration represent an undoubtedly sincere and _ personal 
acceptance of the traditional doctrines. The solution of such 
a problem is easiest when the poet reveals an interest in the 
Christian epic and the associated hexaemeral themes. 

The number of authentic inspirationist poets in England 
during the Renaissance is a small one, compared with the group 
of French inspirationists, centering principally around the 
Pléiade. Early in the sixteenth century, there is Skelton, a kind 
of Mr. Facing-Both-Ways between the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance. The profession of belief in an indubitable, Chris- 
tian inspiration made by Skelton in his Replication is one of 
the fullest in English inspirationist literature. For various 
reasons, a thorough study of the English doctrine of the inspired 
poet must include Edmund Spenser, George Chapman, the 
members of the so-called seventeenth-century Spenserian group, 
George Wither, and Milton. There are others, also, who should 
be included. There is Drayton, for example, luxuriating in the 
rhetoric of the Muses throughout his poetry. Donne suggests 
a fervent belief in the divine oversight of poets as well as of 
priests. Even Shakespeare, no follower of the transcendencies 
of the inspirationists, certainly knew many of their technical 
terms, and ironically employed them in the Sonnets. Of all the 
major English poets, Marlowe seems to have been most in- 
different; Ben Jonson, for example, gives at best a very qualified 
approval. 

To us the doctrine of the divinely inspired poet seems to 
have about it a good deal of what Professor Lovejoy has termed 
“ metaphysical pathos.” ** This sort of criticism would not, I 
think, have been clear to the conservative, learned, and devout 
poets—the professed inspirationists—of the age, for whom, as 
we have seen, the sanctions and doctrines of their faith supplied 
a firm foundation upon which their poetry rested. 


6 


The George Washington University 


5° A. O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), p. 11. 








HARVEY CUSHING, 1869-1939 


The officers and members of the Tudor and Stuart Literary 
Club of the Johns Hopkins University have learned with sorrow 
of the death of Dr. Harvey Cushing and desire to record their 
sense of loss and their appreciation of the honor they have 
enjoyed in counting him among their number. His interest in 
the Club, of which he was an original member, was rooted in 
years of friendship with the founders, Sir William and Lady 
Osler, and in affectionate regard for their son Revere, in whose 
memory the Club was created. 

It was to Dr. Cushing’s surgical care that Lieutenant Osler 
was brought fatally wounded in France and in 1926 when 
Revere’s portrait was unveiled in the Club Rooms he was the 
principal speaker. His brilliant biography of Dr. Osler won him 
a Pulitzer Prize in 1925. Only ill health and the pressure of 
professional duties kept him from accepting our repeated invi- 
tations to deliver the annual Tudor and Stuart Club lecture. 

In grateful recognition of his personal qualities and his high 
attainments in medicine and in letters, the Club enters this 
minute upon its records and directs that it be communicated 
with sincere sympathy to the family. 


L. Wardlaw Miles 

Raymond D. Havens 

John C. French 
Committee 
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NEW BOOKS 


MUSIC AND EDGAR ALLAN POE 
By May GARRETTSON EVANS 


How great the influence of Poe on composers of music has been, and how varied 
and extensive their response to his magic, Miss Evans has undertaken to show in 


jiterary this work, which though it includes an exact and thorough bibliography is much 

SOrrow more than a mere bibliographical study. It is a fresh contribution to the literary 

a the history of Poe, the most written about of American poets; and one’s first thought 

: : eir is wonder that such a study has not been made before. 106 pages, $1.75 

| ave 

A est in THE CRITICAL WORKS OF JOHN DENNIS 

oted in Edited by Epwarp Nites HOOKER 

d Lad Over a century and a half ago Dr. Johnson remarked that Dennis's critical works 
aay should be collected, an opinion which has been echoed by other distinguished 

1 whose writers from Southey to Spingarn. Wordsworth and Coleridge expressed a deep 


interest in Dennis’s ideas, and Landor and Swinburne praised in extravagant terms 
his criticism and the rugged strength of his prose style. Many of his essays are 


1t Osler rare, costly, and, in consequence, difficult of access. No American library has them 
6 when all and only five have been reprinted in our century. Vol. I, 547 pages, $5.00 
was the THE GATHERING OF THE WEST 

von him By JOHN GALT 

ssure of Edited with an introductory essay and a glossary by Bradford Allen Booth. The 
ed invi- Gathering of the West is the only one of Galt's Scottish stories that has never been 
3 republished. It deserves a better fate, and its reappearance now on the one hundredth 
lecture. anniversary of Galt’s death will raise, not lower, Galt’s reputation. It is written 
his high with spirit and vigor, with broad lines of rich humor. 118 pages, $1.50 
ETS oo NEW POETRY OF NEW ENGLAND: FROST AND ROBINSON 
unicate 


By RoBErT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


New Poetry of New England contains the six lectures delivered by Mr. Coffin on 
the Percy Graeme Turnbull Poetry Foundation at The Johns Hopkins University in 
1938. Mr. Coffin, as a native of Maine, a poet of distinction, and a student of 
es poetry, was peculiarly well qualified to give these lectures. He first draws a picture 
lavens of nineteenth-century conditions under which developed the poetry of confidence, 
then describes the changes that have taken place in New England, resulting in idle 
harbors, abandoned farm-houses, and fields that are again invaded by the forest, as 
well as the sturdy resistance offered by certain elements of the population. 

164 pages, $2.00 


THE OLD GERMANIC PRINCIPLES OF NAME-GIVING 
By HENRY BosLEY WooLF 


The purpose of this book is to survey, as thoroughly as the monuments. permit, 
the naming-customs of the various Germanic peoples during the period of migra- 
tions. It is primarly a study of alliteration, variation, and repetition as principles 
of name-giving among our Germanic ancestors of the early middle ages; but it 
also touches on such matters as the use of compound and uncompounded names, 
the growth of nicknames and second-names, the réle of woman in naming, the mean- 
ing and appropriateness of names, the connection between closeness of kinship and 
name-similarity, and the giving of Christian names at baptism. 311 pages, $4.00 
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